

















THE ARGOSY 


FEBRUARY 2907 


THE YEAR’S BEGINNING 


HE months run on, and here 
Begins another year, 
Before we well have tasted 


This last year we so wasted. 


Think of the hours we lost 
Of January frost, 
Indoors like wainscot mice, 


When o'er the ringing ice 

The skates struck out in time, 
Waking a hollow chime. 

We might have watched the sky | 
Redden, the redness die, 
And stars cut coldly through 
The clear night’s magic blue: 
We might have had—we lost 
Those fleeting hours of frost. 


| 

Think of that March day, too! | 

Do you forget the blue 

Dim haze we saw between | 

The boughs that dreamed of green? 

We left it all half-seen. | 
I 
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THE YEAR’S BEGINNING 


O all the joys of spring 

And earth’s awakening ! 

We never saw the tithe : 
Of all her pageant blithe: : 
We turned and went away 
To eat, or sleep, or pray, i 
And missed some undreamed sight 

Meant for a life’s delight ; 

Something that might have been 

A memory serene, 

For age to ponder on, 

When other joys are gone, 


Summer's full-hearted gift 

We spent with little thrift : 

The broad and blessed sun, 
Green shade of leaves, each one 
Made lovely, veined with light, 
The blossoms, infinite 

In colour, shape, and scent, 
That each day came and went, 
The young grass, smelling sweet, 
We crushed beneath our feet : 
We looked and loved 


Turned to our books again. 


and then 





But once of summer still 
We drank, we drank our fill: 
Heard on the purple fells 


Bees in the heather-bells : 
Heard in a daylight dream 
The gurgling of a stream 








THE YEAR'S BEGINNING 


Deep-hidden, far below. 
Blinded and spellbound so 
By the great noon, we lay 
Upon the fells that day. 
Of all the summer gave 
That day at least we save. 


Autumn, all red and gold, 
Bitter, shaken, and cold, 
Pass on without regret. 
Gladly we would forget 
Thy death-song year by year, 
Thy melancholy, sere 

And hectic flush of death. 
Thy dank and earthy breath 
Strikes chilly on my heart. 
And must it all depart, 

The fulness and the glow? 
Ah, let us bear it so, 

Since autumn comes, and all 
We love must fade and fall,— 
Let us a storehouse make 
Wherein no thief can break ; 
A deep and still delight 

Of lovely sound and sight ; 
A treasury of peace 

Where beauty may increase, 
And something of the balm 
Of earth’s abiding calm 

May soothe us to sustain 
The inevitable pain. 


E. T. KEAnrE. 
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“OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE”! 


By STELLA M. DURING, AuTHor oF “ BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND 
THE DEEP SEA,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER IV 


‘HE clock was on the stroke of seven as Helen ran downstairs 
| on her way drawing-roomwards, and seven o’clock was dinner- 
time. Mindful of Anita’s wishes with respect to her appear- 
ance, she had spent a longer time than usual on the details of her 
toilet, and the result was eminently satisfactory. It was a pleasing 
conviction, which in itself intensified the cause of it. Not that she 
had any particular desire to win Major Carstairs’ approbation for 
either herself or her toilet. She had spent a week with him once 
before under her brother-in-law’s roof, and had liked him as a pleasant 
fellow, a good talker, and a friendly companion, whose cordial interest 
in all the feminine half of his world was a compliment in itself. She 
also was not without a truly feminine desire to stand well in the 
opinion of the masculine half of hers. Beyond that she had no 
deeper interest in Major Carstairs than in any other gentleman of 
her acquaintance. He came forward with a smiling greeting as she 
entered the room. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, Miss Thorneycroft. I didn’t 
know you were at home.” 

Helen had no time to reply except by a handshake; the roar of the 
gong drowned everything. The lights in the dining-room dazzled her 
a little after the dusk of the drawing-room, so that she was seated 
opposite before she really looked at him. There was no obstacle to 
her look: Anita on principle kept the decorations of her table low 
when the party was a small one, nothing in her opinion being more 
unpleasant than to dodge the remarks and glances of your friends 
round a lofty and imposing “ centre”—and what Helen saw made her 
catch her breath a little. 

‘“‘ Has he been ill?” she asked herself. ‘ He looks ten years older 
than he did six months ago. I wonder what has been the matter! 
He looks awful even yet.” 

“You didn’t expect to find us alone, did you, Carstairs?” asked 
Philip. 

“No, but it is an unexpected treat all the same. I think, putting 
aside the pleasant feeling that for the time one is a member of the 
family, it’s such an advantage to be settled and at home when others 
come.” 


1 Copyright 1901 by Stella M, Diiring in the United States of America. 
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“Yes, and four is such a cosy number, isn’t it?” cooed Anita 
softly, settling herself into her place with a succession of little silken 


frou-frous and rustlings. “But we must make the most of it, for 
it’s only for to-night.” 
“ Indeed !” 


“Yes, the Colquhouns and Mr. L’Estrange will be here to-morrow. 
James, the wine to Major Carstairs!” 

He took the glass the man filled, and drained it almost mechanically, 
feeling vaguely that he needed it. L’Estrange was to arrive to- 
morrow! Only that for L’Estrange there were no more to-morrows. 
He would not come—and they would hear why he did not come! How 
would they hear? What would they hear? His eyes felt hot and 
his lips dry, yet he finished his soup as ordinary people finish theirs, 
and listened to a description Beresford was giving him of a new 
patent that was to revolutionise electric traction, with sufficient 
intelligence to avoid attracting his host’s attention to anything 
peculiar in his manner. He had decided that the only safe course 
for him was to behave exactly as he would have behaved had malicious 
circumstance never taken him to Meltham. No one knew he had 
been near Meltham—except Helen. Did she remember that she had 
seen him there? Had she mentioned it? Would she mention it? 
Had he been allowed one second’s glance at the thoughts hurrying 
through the small and shapely head opposite, whose coils of burnished 
hair caught and held his eyes more often than he knew, he would 
have been amazed indeed at their similarity to his own. 

“Does he remember that he saw me there? Perhaps he did not 
recognise me! Perhaps if I never mention it he will forget all 
about it! If he did recognise me—if he does remember, he must 
wonder what I was doing there at eleven o’clock at night—all alone. 
If he asks !—if he ever hears why!” 

And now it was Miss Thorneycroft’s turn to be conscious of hurry- 
ing heart and quickened breathing, of lips that felt dry and eyes that 
burnt under the coolness of her lowered lids, and, being feminine, her 
hand trembled too, and she could not finish her soup as Major Keith 
Carstairs had done, because her spoon rattled against the edge of her 
plate. For the repetition of the shameful little history of that last 
night at Lasbie Croft was becoming to Miss Thorneycroft the one 
thing in life to be avoided; her horror of such repetition grew and 
grew with every passing hour, till it threatened to grow out of her 
control altogether. 

But Major Carstairs was much too fully absorbed by problems 
of his own to have any attention to spare for Helen. His in- 
telligence had divided itself into two distinct currents. With one 
he was following Beresford’s scientific explanations, with the other 
he was discussing probabilities—the probabilities that had arisen in 
his mind as the result of Mrs. Beresford’s communications, The 
Colquhouns were to have arrived to-morrow. He had known they 
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were coming, it was the cause upon which his sitting where he was 
had followed naturally as effect. Now they would not come, for 
which he was genuinely grateful. Recklessly as he had jeopardised 
his own future for Edith’s sake, to meet her eyes just yet was beyond 
him. But he must stay where he was. To leave without an’ impera- 
tive reason might perhaps arouse comment, and comment of any kind 
was the one thing he must avoid. And now he must give his whole 
attention, if he could, to what Beresford was saying. A new electrical 
invention is not the easiest thing to discuss with only half a brain. 

Anita unconsciously came to his assistance. To science in general, 
and electric science in particular, she was profoundly indifferent. She 
seized the first break in Philip’s remarks to bring the conversation 
back to what did interest her—herself and her own surroundings. 

“You know Mr. Tiark, don’t you, Major Carstairs ?” 

“ Dickie? Oh, yes. He’s a nice little fellow enough, but—we’re 
all friends, aren’t we ?” with a quick glance round ; “he’s an awful fool, 
you know.” 

A little ripple of amusement passed over Anita’s face, and she shot 
a wicked look at Helen. Philip also glanced at Helen involuntarily. 
In the odd silence that followed Major Carstairs’ remark, he glanced at 
Helen too to see why the others did, and to her infinite mortification 
Miss Thorneycroft was aware that her colour was rising. 

“T have asked him here for Thursday,” said Anita, with what, 
had she belonged to a lower stratum of society, would have been a 
giggle. 

“Oh, indeed. He’s a nice chap, one of the best-hearted fellows I 
know, but ”—vaguely aware he had made a mistake and doggedly 
determined to stick to it—“ no one can say he is particularly brilliant, 
can they?” 

“ He is awfully funny sometimes,” said Helen, glancing with bright, 
almost defiant eyes from one to another. What had Mr. Tiark’s 
mental deficiencies to do with her? “ Judson said to him one night, 
‘I hope I see you better, sir,’ and his answer, ‘I’m afraid you never 
will see me better, Judson, unless you buy glasses!’ was really very 
funny. Judson is so dreadfully shortsighted. From any one else it 
would have been rude, but he can say that sort of thing and still sound 
kindly.” 

She broke off suddenly. It was not so very funny after all, and 
why should she mind whether they thought him kindly or not? Major 
Carstairs studied her a moment. 

“ Who is Judson ?” he asked. 

‘“« He is a—a butler “ 





Judson was the butler at Lasbie Croft, and it would have been better 
if Miss Thorneycroft had said so. 

When dinner was over Major Carstairs found himself with yet 
another disagreeable question to answer. Was it possible there was 
“anything between” Dickie Tiark and Miss Thorneycroft? Dickie’s 
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money, he knew, in a good many people’s opinion, would excuse most 
things, but in Major Carstairs’ it certainly would not excuse that. 

In Major Carstairs’ recollection the night that followed was one 
long strain of waiting for the news the next day must bring. He had 
not to wait long. Beresford turned as he entered the breakfast-room 
in the morning, and his face was quite sufficient for Major Carstairs. 

“ Here’s a shocking thing,” he said almost brusquely. ‘“ L’Estrange 
has shot himself.” 

Carstairs put a hand on the table and stood a moment in dead 
silence. Beresford went on, almost voluble in his agitation. 

“You may well look upset—sit down, my dear fellow. It’s a 
shocking thing—shocking! It has shaken me dreadfully, and—and I 
don’t know how the girls will take it; they liked him, both of them. 
To think we expected to have dinner with him to-night!” And 
Beresford turned short on his heel again. 

* Do you know—why ." 

That was as far as he could frame his halting words. That the 
news had been a shock to him was very evident, and Beresford was 
really sorry for him. 

“Oh, he’s been a bit queer for a long time,” he said quickly. 
“« Ever since—ever since ™ 

*‘ Yes, I remember,” said Carstairs quietly. 

“I’ve heard a good many fellows say that this would be the end of 
it—if he couldn’t shake off his melancholy fit. It always does end 
this way, you know. Helen will be upset, she must have been within 
a walk of him when it happened.” 

“How did you hear?” 

Carstairs was recovering himself, his voice was more natural. 

“Letter from Colquhoun. They can’t come either, of course. 
They were telegraphed for to the hotel where he was staying first 
thing yesterday morning—Tuesday, wasn’t it? Besides, here’s a 
paragraph in the Standard. ‘That poor girl, his sister, it’ll nearly kill 
her. Selfish, cowardly trick, suicide! Of course the poor fellow was 
mad, we have suspected it for sometime. Still Here’s Helen.” 

She came in, glancing quickly from one to the other, aware at once 
that something was wrong. 

‘*‘ Nell,” said her brother-in-law gently, “there’s bad news. Mr. 
L’Estrange is dead.” 

‘Dead! How sudden! How awful! What did he die of?” 

The silence was eloquent. The girl steadied herself by a chair, 
paling quickly. 

“You don’t mean He hasn’t - 

* It is supposed he shot himself. It is very dreadful, especially for 
poor Mrs. Colquhoun, but unfortunately there is very littie doubt that 
that is the truth.” 

“ But why?” 
The same questions, the same explanations, the same conjectures, 
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the same conclusions, all utterly and entirely wrong! How many times 
should he have to listen to them? Carstairs asked himself dully, play- 
ing with the forks in front of him with fingers that were not quite 
steady. He dare not ask for further information, for fear of betraying 
unconsciously the much greater accuracy of his own. He dare not 
glance at Helen. Her first horrified realisation that she must have 
been within a stone’s-throw of the tragedy would be followed by the 
recollection that so also must he. How long would it be before 
she said so, and brought upon him the questions he dare neither 
answer nor ignore? For a moment a sudden wild regret shook him, 
that he had not faced everything, even the coupling of Edith’s name 
with his own, the side-glances, the unworthy suspicions, born of evil 
thoughts in evil minds. But it was only for a moment. Then he 
gripped his resolution afresh. At any and every cost to himself Edith 
must be spared. He was conscious that Philip and Helen were still 
discussing, with a sort of horrid fascination, the thing that had hap- 
pened ; grief, sympathy, amazement, conjecture he was dimly aware 
of, but in his absorption details escaped him. One sentence, however, 
stood suddenly out of the rest, bringing him back to a vivid realisation 
of facts, as a splash of cold water might have done: “ The inquest is 
to be held to-morrow!” The inquest! Of course there would, there 
must be an inquest! But up to now he had not remembered it. 

When Anita appeared it all had to be gone over again, with fresh 
suggestions and wilder explanations, though through it all Carstairs 
was conscious with dumb relief that no one suggested anything but 
suicide. It was natural, of course, that they should talk about it. 
Every detail in the household plans had had reference to the expected 
visitors, whose coming had been so tragically prevented. But it was 
with a desperate realisation that he could not endure much more of 
it that Major Carstairs asked Helen to go for a walk with him that 
afternoon. 

She was a delightful companion, charming to look at and still more 
charming to talk to, which combination is rare; but anticipated plea- 
sure in her society was not his only motive for his invitation. There 
was a certain little detail with regard to that tragic Monday evening 
that must be lurking somewhere in her memory. Whilst she was alone 
with him she could not possibly be confiding that said little detail to 
any one else. And if during a two hours’ /é/e-a-téte she did not mention 
it to him, he would surely be justified in accepting for his comfort one 
of two ideas that had occurred to him, either she had not recognised 
him beyond possibility of a doubt, or else she had forgotten altogether 
the little circumstance that might mean so much, so very much to him. 

Helen came home after a two hours’ brisk walk along yellow sands 
that were as smooth and hard as marble, with a wildrose flush on her 
cheek, a lambent light in her eyes, and laden with botanical treasures 
more or less sandy. The horned poppy, nodding its spined yellow 
cup against the silver leaves and amethystine heads of sea-thistle, stiff, 
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uncompromising, but lovely in spite of all its prickles, adorned her 
belt, and her hands were full of the bright, pink sandpeas that spread 
their sturdy patches of cheerful colour wherever the salt water did not 
actually wash over them—and neither she nor Carstairs had dropped 
at the feet of the other the bomb they both were dreading. 

Helen turned to him as they rested on a grassy slope after the 
breathless climb up zigzag paths from the sand. 

“‘ Hasn’t it been a blessed relief?” 

“ Not to mention it? Rather!” in emphatic agreement. ‘ Keep 
them off it at dinner, will you, Miss Thorneycroft ?””—more wistfully 
than he knew ; “ it—it—really it isn’t good for any of us!” 

“Tl try. Tlldo what I can! Poor fellow, we don’t forget him— 
and we can’t help it! ” 

“‘No, that’s what I feel,” the dark colour rising in his bronzed face. 

What a hypocrite he felt! How long would it take him to learn to 
watch his words and guard a secret? If only he could have told the 
truth, the whole truth, to this girl with the frank eyes and friendly 
smile, what a blessed relief that would have been. 

She rose, and they walked home attended by commonplace. She 
nodded very pleasantly at him as she stood on the steps. 

““We won’t sup on horrors, if I can help it,” she said. “ They 
don’t agree with you, Major Carstairs.” 

He turned away, wondering how far his face betrayed his mental 
trouble. One little conviction, however, he had for his comfort. 

“She didn’t recognise me for certain,” he told himself, setting back 
his shoulders with a sigh of relief; “if she had she would have said 
something before now.” 

If he could only have heard her thoughts as she stood sticking her 
lavender-coloured thistleheads into the opal glasses on her mantel- 
piece. 

“He can’t have recognised me for certain,” she told herself; “ if he 
had he would have said something before now.” 

Mr. Tiark arrived promptly on Thursday, almost pathetically grateful 
to Anita for his invitation, and in such a condition of high spirits, 
as to be painfully jocular. In Major Carstairs’ condition of strained, 
nervous excitement, Dickie was simply intolerable. Even the cloud 
of gloom and regret that lay over the house could not quench him. 
He could not, of course, be expected to be consumed with grief for 
the death of a man he had never seen; but at least, Helen told her- 
self wrathfully, he might have confined his irrepressible gaiety within 
decent limits. He was regretfully aware that he was not “ getting 
along” with Miss Thorneycroft quite so successfully as he had at 
Lasbie Croft; but from the light of Dickie’s intelligence the reason 
why was altogether hidden. The depressing conviction, however, 
touched his manner towards Helen with apology, almost apprehension, 
and the change, after the never-failing cataract of jokes he had poured 
upon their devoted heads, was welcome. 
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It was after dinner on the Thursday evening. Helen was sitting 
just inside the drawing-room window, looking grave, Major Carstairs 
was smoking just outside, looking graver, and Dickie stood as close 
to Miss Thorneycroft’s chair as he dare, The situation in Mr. Tiark’s 
opinion required enlivening. He shot an inquiring look at Miss 
Thorneycroft, took a white handkerchief from his pocket, and after 
turning it about to convince her that it was nothing but an innocent 
white handkerchief, triumphantly produced from somewhere in its 
internal economy a red, a blue, a green, a yellow handkerchief and 
a Union Jack. Helen laughed, for the moment everything but 
Dickie and his absurdities was forgotten. 

“It’s a trick,” he explained, much encouraged. “TI practise them, 
you know! You didn’t see where I got them from, did you, Miss 
Thorneycroft ? ” 

“Most certainly I didn’t. They came out of your handkerchief, 
Mr. Tiark, without any doubt whatever.” 

“Then I’ve got it at last,” with much satisfaction. ‘TI like to be 
able to do that sort of thing. It amuses people, and they take such 
a lot of amusing, don’t you think so?” 

** Do they?” said Helen doubtfully. 

“Well, look at all of us—to-night. We aren’t nearly as lively as 
we were at Lasbie Croft, where every prospect pleased us and only 
one was vile. If I could get you all in here now and do a little con- 
juring I’m sure I could make some of you laugh, don’t you think so?” 

Helen smiled involuntarily: it was very likely. 

** But do you think people are always in the humour for—that sort 
of thing?” with a sinking heart. “ For instance, this evening, when 
a—a friend we all valued is 





“Life is like a field of hay, 
Here to-morrow and gone to-day !” 


said Dickie, with an exaggerated sigh, which ill-timed levity was too 
much even for Miss Thorneycroft’s toleration. She rose, seriously 
displeased. 

“Mr. Tiark,” she said gravely, “death, especially the death of a 
friend, is hardly a subject for witticisms.” 

“ There!” said Dickie, blankly gazing after the graceful figure in its 
pale, trailing draperies, “‘ now I’ve done it.” 

“ My dear fellow, you certainly have!” Carstairs spoke with con- 
siderable irritation. ‘But if you will be a walking Joe Miller, you 
must expect to be out of tune with your world sometimes.” 

“ But,” protested Dickie forlornly, ‘I thought she wanted amusing. 
I came on purpose to amuse her. I’m sure, after what happened on 
Monday, she must want livening up a little.” 

What happened on Monday! Carstairs took his cigarette out of 
his mouth and slowly turned a pair of inquiring eyes on Dickie. 

“What did happen on Monday?” he asked quietly. 
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Dickie slipped an impulsive hand through his arm. ‘Come down 
the garden and I’ll tell you,” he said. 


CHAPTER V 


OU didn’t know he had been married ?” 
“T had no idea of it.” 

Dickie this morning was as grave as even Miss Thorneycroft could 
wish. All his cherished plans for her amusement were abandoned, 
forsaken, thrust in the background. What it cost him to keep them 
there only Dickie himself knew. They were sitting on a white seat on 
the top of the cliff, with the swallows darting above them and the sea- 
gulls whirling and screaming below. Patches of bird’s-foot trefoil, 
ladies’ fingers the children call it, caught the sunshine and held it 
about their feet in sheets of dazzling yellow. A tender amethystine 

“sea spread before them, dappled into patches of wonderful olives and 
bronzes and greens by shoals below and the shadow of undiscoverable 
clouds above. Helen thoughtfully dug her parasol into the chalk. 
The idea of Major Carstairs as a married man was new. 

“ When ?” she asked quietly. 

“Qh, years ago. When he was a subaltern out in Jamaica. She 
was old enough to be his mother. At least, perhaps, that’s putting 
it rather strong, but anyway she was no chicken. She was a dashing, 
handsome woman, and he admired her, I dare say, as young fools will. 
Anyway she married him, poor dev— ; I beg your pardon, Miss Thor- 
neycroft, but that’s what he was.” 

“Why, wasn’t he happy?” 

“ Happy! I should rather think he wasn’t. They didn’t live to- 
gether a twelvemonth. Separation by mutual consent, you know. 
Thirteen years it lasted.” 

“Then she is dead ?” 

“Yes, only last May though. She was drowned in the Cleveland 
Castle with every one else. You remember it, perhaps. I dare say he 
wasn’t exactly glad, he isn’t the sort that would be, but he’s the only 
one that wasn’t. I have heard it whispered she had a touch of the 
tar-brush about her. Anyway she was a bad lot, every one knew that.” 

Helen was silent a moment. In a man’s face the eye of discern- 
ment may read something of a man’s history once a hint of that 
history is given as a key. Helen was aware that by Dickie’s help she 
understood Major Carstairs’ face as she could not have done without 
it. Yet her next remark was one that Dickie regarded as distinctly 
ungrateful. 

“Don’t tell me any more. I—I don’t think Major Carstairs 
would—would quite like his private affairs discussed in this way.” 

Dickie looked a little uncomfortable. It was the same remark that 
had been called forth the night before by yet another little indiscretion 
of his, 
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“ But,” he said blankly, “every one’s private affairs get discussed 
you know.” 

‘‘T hope mine won’t.” 

“You haven’t any.” 

“Indeed, yes, Mr. Tiark, I should not care for what happened at 
Lasbie Croft to be discussed by anybody. No one knows—but you. 
I—I can trust you not to mention it. We will keep it a secret— 
between us two?” 

The quiver of her lips, the fading of the colour in her cheek, the 
appeal in her soft eyes turned Dickie’s heart to water. Why, oh why 
had she not said so yesterday ? 

“ Why,” he stammered, visibly distressed, “ you needn’t mind if all 
the world knows. You would have everybody’s sympathy, surely you 
know it! You cannot imagine that anything but indignation 9s 

“Yes, but I don’t want anybody’s sympathy!” with an agitated 
laugh. ‘‘And indignation cuts both ways sometimes, Mr. Tiark. 
Even in the minds of those who call themselves my friends nasty 
little proverbs about fires and smoke and straws and wind would rise 
— it isn’t everybody that is as kind and as generous-hearted as you are.” 

“* But———_ ” he persisted. 

“ Oh,” with a rush of colour, “I couldn’t bear discussion of any 
sort. And, as for fighting the case in court, I would rather die! I 
can trust you, Mr. Tiark, to—to——” 

“ ll bite my tongue out before I mention it—again,” he finished, 
sotto voce. 

“ Not even to me?” 

** Not even to you.” 

‘“« |] thought you would understand,” she said softly. 

Yet her heart smote her sharply. What was she doing? Delibe- 
rately using his interest in her to ensure his silence? Well, his silence 
was an imperative necessity to Miss Thorneycroft’s peace of mind, and 
she had been told twice that his discretion, to put it mildly, was not to 
be relied on. Dickie was looking at her, all his heart in his eyes. 
With the distressed crimson of embarrassment on her cheek and a 
glisten that suggested threatened tears in her eyes, she was more 
charming than ever. To his mind the moment was propitious. 

“ And—and—if all the world were mad, blind, wicked enough to— 
to be deceived by that unscrupulous woman, it—it wouldn’t make any 
difference to—to those that—that know you, Miss Thorneycroft. For 
—for all those that know you love you, they—they can’t help them- 
selves. And—and the more they know you, the better they love you, 
don’t you—believe it, Miss Thorneycroft ?” 

The words were not much, but the broken voice, the quivering 
hands were more. A little flash of astonishment, almost fright, leapt 
into Miss Thorneycroft’s eyes. She had known it was coming, but 
not that it was so near. And most decidedly it must be stopped. 
She rose and gave her holland skirts a little shake. 
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“IT hope so, I’m sure,” she said lightly. ‘“ That is what one’s 
friends ought to do, isn’t it? I can hear the band on the pier, Mr. 
Tiark. Shall we go down and listen to it ?” 

There was nothing for Dickie but to agree, mentally consigning 
band and pier and all the people on it to unmentionable regions. 
With Helen by his side, in her simple holland gown, a sunshade like 
a huge poppy over her shoulder, the morning was pleasant, even if it 
was not quite the morning Dickie had hoped for. Had there not 
been a little unacknowledged uneasiness in both their minds it would 
have been pleasanter, Helen’s eyes darkened occasionally as she 
looked at him. 

“ Poor little man, really he was going to do it very well, considering 
everything,” she told herself, “ but for his own sake it mustn’t happen 
again. And I don’t think he can have—mentioned anything yet. I 
hope I was in time—lI think I was!” 

““Why didn’t she tell me before what a point she made of it?” 
Dickie asked himself, pulling his pale moustaches in unavailing peni- 
tence. ‘But there, I needn’t worry myself. Carstairs is a nice 
fellow. He won’t mention it—if I ask him not.” 

So that Helen looked across at Major Carstairs with new interest 
when she sat opposite to him again at luncheon. The document of 
a man’s face is fascinating reading when one holds the key to the 
cipher that is writ thereon. That he studied her with a new interest, 
and for the same reason, was an idea that mercifully failed to occur 
to her. 

Dickie lost no time after luncheon in carrying out his intention of 
asking Major Carstairs “ not to mention it.” 

“Say anything? Why, my dear fellow, of course I won’t,” was the 
reassuring reply. ‘I told you last night, you know, that I didn’t 
think Miss Thorneycroft would quite care that you should talk about 
it. J shan’t mention it, mind you don’t!” and having thus forcibly 
pointed his moral, Major Carstairs betook himself to the consideration 
of his own difficulties. They were quite sufficiently absorbing. Beres- 
ford had seized the Standard the moment it came in, and with the 
curt remark of eager interest, “‘ Here it is!” had shown him the head- 
ing, “‘ Suicide at Meltham—Report of the inquest,” and carried off the 
paper to Anita’s room. Since then Major Carstairs, who, as has been 
said before, was a man with an imagination, had had nothing to do 
but conjecture what might have happened at Meltham yesterday. And 
with all the cowardice of guilt, he dare take no steps to satisfy himself 
on the point. An altogether innocent man would have frankly bought 
a paper of his own and openly allayed his anxiety, but Major Carstairs 
was not yet experienced enough in the treading of crooked ways to 
appreciate the safety that lies in boldness. His only course, it seemed 
to him, was to wait patiently, indifferently, till the paper should fall 
into his hands. It was four o’clock before it did, and by this time he 
had worked himself up into such a state of nervous excitement, that the 
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letters swam before his eyes, and he could not read them. Beresford 
came out and drew one of the little iron chairs dotted about the lawn 
up to his side. 

“ Put those cigarettes away,” he said. Good advice was Philip’s 
pet vice, but it is only just to state it was his only one. ‘ You’ve been 
at it since breakfast, and you’re looking quite white and shaky. I’d 
almost as soon a fellow soaked all day as smoked all day, it’s not 
much worse. Read that?” 

“ Not yet,” glancing at the paper that lay across his knee. 

“H’m. The inquest puts rather a different complexion on the 
affair. I wondered if it would. It seems poor L’Estrange had a 
visitor that last night, and they quarrelled—quarrelled rather hotly. 
He was the last person to see him alive, too. It begins to look a bit 
queer, I’m afraid.” 

“‘ How do they know they quarrelled ?” 

*‘One of the waiters heard them. He wasn’t quite comfortable, 
the loud talking scared him a bit, it seems, and he put his head in to 
see that all was right. To all appearance it was right, then.” 

‘Ts it known what they quarrelled about?” 

If it were, then indeed he had hedged himself round with peril in vain. 

“I don’t think so. As you suggest, that might be a valuable clue. 
But there’s nothing about it. Of course they don’t pretend to give a 
full report in half a column. Still a point of that sort would probably 
have been mentioned if it had turned up at all.” 

“ And about this—this visitor ?” 

Carstairs scraped a hole in the gravel with his toe, decently interred 
his cigarette end, and levelled everything again deliberately. The 
action had been an experiment, and the result was satisfactory, his 
hand was steady and his brain cool. 

“Tt isn’t known who it is. The police say they’ve got a clue, are 
watching the case, you know. But then they always say that, and it’s 
about all they do get, now-a-days. You see the damning thing about 
it is, that if all had been right he would have turned up at the 
inquest and told what he knew.” 

“Tf he knew about the inquest! ” 

“He must have known about it. No friend of L’Estrange’s is 
likely to be in ignorance as to what has happened; all the papers 
have mentioned it. Then the doctors say——” 

He broke off suddenly. Dickie was on the broad gravelled stretch 
outside the open windows, and a circle of gleaming table-knives was 
playing, like a quivering halo of lightning, about his devoted head. 
‘**Confound the fellow!” he muttered aghast. 

“What do the doctors say?” asked Carstairs steadily. 

“They are not satisfied that it is a case of suicide. It’s not im- 
possible that it is, but the direction of the bullet is against the theory. 
Then the revolver was not found where he would have dropped it had 
he shot himself, but hidden among the curtain folds on his left hand, 
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which of course would probably be some one else’s right. It’s a nasty 
business altogether.” 

“ Very,” said Carstairs emphatically. 

“ And as far as the visitor that came to see him is concerned, no 
one seems to have seen him clearly. One man swears he was tall, 
and another thinks he was shortish. One says he looked like a sol- 
dier, and another that he had a long coat on, and might have been 
a clergyman. No one knows anything about him; that’s the plain 
truth. Whether the police do or not remains to be seen.” 

“ How—remains ?” 

“Oh, nothing is settled yet, you know. The inquest is adjourned 
—month, I think.” 

** Want some evidence ?”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so,” and Beresford put his hands behind his head 
and stretched luxuriously. 

* And you’ve absolutely—no theory ?” 

“‘T—don’t know about that. I’m quite willing to acknowledge it’s 
altogether wild and improbable—still——” 

* You've got it.” 

“ Well, you know, he would go to Meltham, where that poor girl is 
buried. I expect he had been to her grave that afternoon, and there 
are those about Meltham who have no reason to love him.” 

“‘ He’s in Egypt,” said Carstairs quickly. 

“Yes, good thing for him,” said Beresford as rapidly. “But he 
isn’t the only one. It would have been a little awkward for Braith- 
waite, perhaps, if I had turned up at the inquest and repeated what 
I’ve heard him say more than once.” 

“‘ He would have proved an alibi.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Well, I mean—they generally do.” 

“If they can.” 

** And you think—you mean to sugygest- 

“T think it was Braithwaite that went to see him that night. He 
would be sure to hear of it if L’Estrange were in Meltham. And I 
think they quarrelled, they would be certain to. Further than that I 
don’t go.” 

‘*« And are you going to say anything ?” 

“Not I. For myself I honestly think it’s a case of suicide; we’ve 
all been half expecting it, you know, ever since —it—happened. And 
why should I get Braithwaite into a hole?” 

“ He might find it a little difficult—to get out again,” said Carstairs 
quietly. 

Every one had been expecting something of the kind since # hap- 
pened. Very well he remembered i# happening. It was a simple 
enough story—a despairing farewell between a woman and her lover, 
overheard by an imperious-tempered husband, blinded, maddened, 
brutalised by jealousy ; a torrent of undeserved accusation, a tempest 
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of tears, a wife’s wild flight from the roof that should have sheltered 
her. Only that there was a suggestion that it was not altogether flight. 
A scared maid sobbed a whispered story of soft hands that beat the 
heavy oaken door for readmittance—in vain ; of a voice that cried aloud 
in the winter night if not for mercy at least for justice—in vain. Then 
came flight across an unfrequented part of the park to the heart that 
was all too sure to welcome her. And the tragic sequel, ordinary, 
everyday happenings, but with death in their train this. time—an 
unsuspected rabbit-hole, a sprained ankle, a shapeless hillock in the 
keen January dawn, under a soft, white pall of snow. 

It was not until the snow melted that Duncan Moresby found that 
he still numbered a wife among his goods and chattels, and news of 
what had happened brought Harry L’Estrange headlong back from 
Spain to break his heart over a successfully resisted temptation, and 
curse his own righteous dealing. A grim history, truly, and with far- 
reaching consequences, since but for it Carstairs would not have been 
sitting here as he sat now, a man with virtually a price upon his head. 

How best to safeguard that same threatened head was the problem 
presented him, as he sat in the sunny garden on the cliff top, the 
scent of sweet-briar all about him, the murmur of the burn racing 
in its rocky bed coming up from the ravine, the plunge and whisper of 
the waves on the sands two hundred feet below rhythmically marking 
off the passing of what might be his last few hours of liberty. For 
one thing was abundantly clear to him. Should suspicion once light 
upon him, by his own actions he had laid himself open to just accusa- 
tion of a grave crime. By his own silence, a silence that, unless he 
could give the true explanation of it, would be a mystery to every 
honest man, he had rendered it difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
disprove such accusation, to clear himself of the charge he would 
certainly have to face—of murder. He moved uneasily under the 
pressure of the thought. Then he rose buoyant over his difficulties as 
a courageous man will. After all, what had he to fear? What could 
turn suspicion his way? One person only. A word from that one 
person might mean the hangman’s rope about his neck. Miss 
Thorneycroft had seen and recognised him at Meltham Station, and 
at any moment Miss Thorneycroft might most innocently say so. If 
she did she would bring thronging about him questions he would find 
it embarrassing, to say the least of it, to answer. ‘ Why did he break 
his journey at Meltham? Where was he during the three hours he 
spent in Meltham? Why had he not mentioned the fact that he had 
been in Meltham?” He pressed his moustache between his teeth 
and bit it savagely. After all why need he worry himself about a 
thing that might never happen. If she had been going to mention 
it she would have done so before now. The probability was that, 
absorbed in her own thoughts—he could understand, from the 
tale Dickie had poured into his unwilling ears the night before, 
that they were likely to be sufficiently absorbing—she had com- 
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pletely forgotten the momentary encounter. It was not pleasant 
to remember what had followed it, how he had skulked and hidden 
that he might see her safely settled in her carriage before he chose 
one for himself—and skulked and hidden again at York, loitering 
until she should have changed platforms, so that she should not see 
him again as he passed out of the station. It was emphatically not 
nice to have to dodge and double and hide from a girl. Would his 
life be all dodging and doubling henceforward ? 

Something softly brushing over the grass behind him made him turn 
his head. Helen was coming towards him, another paper in her hand. 
She sat down in Philip’s empty chair, calm, graceful, and friendly. 

*‘ Major Carstairs, what do you think about it?” she asked quietly. 

He felt every muscle stiffen and brace itself at her question, and 
quietly and satisfactorily to himself he cursed that inquest and all con- 
nected with it. Could no one talk about anything else? Then an 
idea came to him for his comfort. If she ever meant to “say any- 
thing ” she would be likely to say it now. 

“T don’t think anything—I mean I don’t know what to think. 
What do you think, Miss Thorneycroft ? ” 

“He shot himself. In my mind there is no doubt of it.” 

“It’s — probable. And his visitor? Who do you think that 
was ?” 

“ T should imagine it was Mr. Braithwaite, as Philip suggests.” 

“Then why doesn’t Mr. Braithwaite say so?” 

‘Oh, there are so many reasons why he might not wish to say so! 
It would rake up—so much that is painful.” 

“Still he had other friends who would answer the description given 
at the inquest, besides Braithwaite.” 

It was tempting fate, it was foolhardy, it was little short of mad, but 
at the moment he did not care. It was absolutely imperative that he 
should satisfy himself as to whether the danger he imagined existed or 
not; his words were almost beyond his own control. Helen looked 
up, a quick question in her beautiful eyes. ‘Can it have been you?” 
was written in every line of her expressive face. Major Carstairs was 
satisfied, she had certainly not forgotten that she had seen him at 
Meltham. Yet she answered her own question almost instantly in the 
negative. She had unconsciously a profound faith in Major Carstairs 
as a man of truth and honour. If his presence at Meltham had had 
anything to do with Harry L’Estrange’s presence there he would 
certainly have said so. 

“‘T think it was Mr. Braithwaite,” she said quietly. 

Major Carstairs sat back in his chair as she left him, thinking 
rapidly. Beyond doubt she remembered having seen him at Meltham, 
and beyond doubt he would hear, sooner or later, that she had said so. 
What would be the result? Evidence at the next inquest that had 
not been forthcoming at this. A criminal prosecution to follow, in 
which he would very reluctantly find himself with leading rdéle to play. 
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In the event of a criminal prosecution he had, to be sure, only one 
witness to fear. That witness was Helen. Was there any way, short 
of poisoning or drowning her, by which Helen could be prevented 
from becoming that one witness? He smiled almost tenderly as the 
- recollection of Miss Thorneycroft, as she had sat a moment ago at his 
side, rose in his mind, and he pictured himself employing such drastic 
measures to get rid of her. Was there any other way of getting rid, 
not of her, but of her testimony? Suddenly an idea occurred to him 
that shot his heart up into his throat, and brought a flash of light 
before his eyes. There was one person, in criminal cases, who might 
not give testimony either for or against a man, and that was—his 
wife. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUDDEN idea will sometimes crystallise the possibilities of a 
situation, as the lightest finger touch will turn the liquid surface 
of a still, chilled pool to ice. At the touch the tiny atoms quiver, 
swing suddenly pole to pole, and solidify. So it was with Major 
Carstairs’ policy. He woke in the morning, and all the suggestions 
for his own safety that had been floating in his brain during the last 
few days had blocked themselves into the inevitable. There was 
one way only for him. He must marry Helen Thorneycroft within 
the next month. 

The audacity of the idea made him laugh as he lay in bed, one arm 
thrown up in easy, boyish fashion behind his handsome head, and 
thought about it. He was under no illusion as to Miss Thorneycroft’s 
feelings towards him. She liked him, he knew, in frank and friendly 
fashion, as she liked a good many men among her rather extensive 
acquaintance; but the faintest suggestion that her expression of that 
liking had been such as to warrant any proposal of the kind he was 
contemplating would be received, he knew, with unbounded astonish- 
ment and just indignation. Neither could he plead the usual justifi- 
cation for laying impetuous siege to her heart and hand, that he was 
carried irresistibly forward on the flood-tide of passion. All the heart 
he believed himself to possess was laid, without reservation or regret, 
at the feet of another woman, and he was far too honest to pretend 
anything different. Yet the fact stood, not that he might, could, or 
should marry Miss Thorneycroft, but that, if he wished to save his 
own neck, he must. Neither was that his only motive, though most 
people will agree it was a tolerably strong one. He had unhesitatingly 
perilled his own neck to save a woman’s reputation, and, to the fetish 
to which he had sacrificed himself he must also, to render that sacrifice 
of any avail, sacrifice Helen. 

Yet the difficulties in the way of offering her, a modern Iphigenia, 
on the altar of the proprieties grew and grew as he dressed. By the 
time he had fastened his tie and doctored up the cut on his chin 
caused by the unusual unsteadiness of his hand whilst shaving, they 
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began to look insuperable. And the difficulties were not those that to 
the ordinary intelligence would be first apparent. Major Carstairs 
had all a soldier’s ineradicable faith in luck and the chances of war, 
and he had no doubt whatever of being able to manage the details of 
the plan if he could once bring his mind to the acceptance of it as 
a whole. That was the difficulty, to bring his mind to it. Major 
Carstairs was looking unwontedly grave as he walked downstairs to 
the breakfast-room, and the sight of Helen, fresh as a rose and already 
in her place opposite, did not add to his cheerfulness as it certainly 
ought to have done. She lifted the lid from a little silver dish, and 
held up a most appetising spoonful of button mushrooms. 

“They won’t poison you,” she laughed; “‘I gathered them myself 
with a single eye to your safety.” 

Major Carstairs was rude enough to accept her little offering with a 
glum face and not a word of acknowledgment. 

“‘T can’t do it,” he groaned to himself, “ I’d rather de hanged.” 

He waiked moodily off alone after breakfast, at least he hugged the 
belief that he was alone till he reached the railings at thc cliff top, 
and then he discovered that Dickie had elected to come after him. 
Carstairs watched him apprehensively out of the corner of his eye. 
Did he consider him in need of amusement? It was possible he 
looked like it. Dickie crossed his arms on the railings, leaned over, 
and contemplated the children on the beach below. 

“ How doth the little human boy delight to run and shout, and 
climb and tear his clothes and knock the other boys about!” he 
murmured softly. 

Carstairs’ heart sank within him. Dickie inclined to be poetical 
was just a shade worse than Dickie fired with a mission to enliven 
all his friends. 

“Look here, my dear fellow,” he said, with desperate frankness, 
“T’ve got the very deuce of a headache, and I’m not in the humour 
for fooling.” 

“No?” said Dickie, with equanimity. ‘ Well, I think I’ll go and 
see what Helen’s doing.” 

Carstairs swung round. 

‘“‘ Have you any business to call her Helen?” he inquired curtly. 

‘“‘ Not yet,” answered Dickie, with unabated cheerfulness. 

“Then if I were you—I wouldn’t.” 

“Don’t see that it has much to do with you, my dear Carstairs,” 
was the mild reply. 

Carstairs swung moodily round again, as Dickie made an unneces- 
sary caudal appendage of his stick and trailed both it and himself over 
the short fine grass home again. It had seemed somehow at the 
moment as if it had a good deal to do with him. Well, at any rate 
he had succeeded in shifting his difficulties, in the shape of Dickie 
Tiark, from his shoulders to Miss Thorneycroft’s. He moved un- 
easily as he realised it. It was unpleasantly symbolical of what he 
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had been contemplating as he dressed that morning. Was it possible 
that he had ever seriously contemplated it? Major Carstairs was 
driven to acknowledging, with shame and contrition, that he un- 
doubtedly had. Well, that temporary aberration of intellect was over. 
He would deliberately choose the hanging that might be so un- 
pleasantly close rather than shackle a girl hand and foot for life against 
her will. For that it would have to be against her will had been clear 
to him from the first ; Helen was not the girl to be wooed and won in 
a month. 

Beresford met him as he sauntered across the lawn, and his eye was 
alert and his manner interested. Carstairs noted both these things. 
He was getting into the way of noting anything a little unusual in the 
behaviour of his friends and wondering uneasily what it might mean. 

“T’ve heard from Colquhoun again,” Beresford told him crisply. 
“That clue the police have got hold of doesn’t seem up to much. I 
told you it wasn’t. Colquhoun’s helping them all he knows. He’s 
given them a complete list of L’Estrange’s friends and as many photos 
as he can lay hands on. I can’t help wondering if Braithwaite’s is 
amongst them.” 

“Yours is, and mine is,” said Carstairs, with a rather difficult smile. 

“Yes, it would be odd if we were suddenly called upon to prove 
alibis, wouldn’t it.” 

‘“« By Gad, it would,” said Carstairs under his breath. 

‘“‘ Letter for you, my boy, on the hall table,” and Beresford hurried 
away. 

Carstairs took up the letter with languid interest, his mind absorbed 
with far different matters. With his first glance at it his manner 
altered. “Johnnie Andrews?” he wondered to himself, “and in 
Madeira? What’s he doing in Madeira?”—and then the obviously 
sensible course commended itself to him, he would read it and see. 


“ Dear CarstTAirSs,—lI don’t know how you’ll take what I’m going to 
tell you. I don’t know how I should myself, but it’s got to be told, so 
here goes. I came out here on business three weeks ago, and almost 
the first news that met me was a report that some of the passengers 
belonging to the Cleveland Castle had been picked up at sea. It was 
hazy and unsubstantiated, so I said nothing to you. Next thing I 
heard was that those who cared to be were to be landed at Funchal, 
as the vessel that had picked them up was homeward bound. I had 
the curiosity to go down to the pier and meet the steamer that was 
reported to have survivors on board, They were there, eleven of them, 
and among them your wife. I’d swear to her. I won’t say what I 
would like to say, so I’d better not say anything.—Yours as ever, 

“J. ANDREWS.” 


Carstairs went slowly upstairs with the letter in his hand. As he 
passed the glass in his bedroom he caught sight of his own face. It 
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was hardly recognisable. The woman who for thirteen long years had 
been to him a shame, a disgrace, an ever-present dread, was still alive. 
He had never realised what deliverance from his shackles had really 
meant to him until Fate, with this sharp and sudden blow, had forced 
them on again. Once again he was to know the fear of fresh discoveries 
that every day used to bring afresh. Once again he was to be reduced 
to studying the faces of his friends as he had studied them before, that 
he might assure himself that the indiscretions of the woman who still 
bore his name had not yet reached their ears. Well, what did it matter ? 
Perhaps before long he would be comfortably hanged and put out of 
his misery. The prospect to-day was not without its encouragement, 
and it was certainly a little closer, for he could clearly not muzzle 
Helen Thorneycroft by marrying her now. 

Before night the prospect looked a little closer still and not quite so 
alluring. They were idling away the half hour before the dressing- 
bell should ring, all five of them, on the lawn, when a stranger walked 
briskly up to the door and rang. There are some trades, callings, pro- 
fessions, that stamp a man in spite of all his efforts to prevent it, This 
one carried “ Private Enquiry” writ large all over him. Major Car- 
stairs felt his lips go dry and his finger-tips cold under the August sun, 
as Beresford rose and followed the man-servant who came to fetch him. 

Mercifully there was no need for him to talk. Dickie, true to his 
mission to amuse the world in general and Miss Thorneycroft in 
particular, was improvising in a reedy tenor to a banjo that he could 
not play, and quite succeeding in fulfilling the task to which he was 
born. Carstairs had had time to recover himself before the man- 
servant returned. 

“Would you be so kind as to step into the library a moment, sir,” 
he said. 

“This gentleman is helping Colquhoun,” Beresford explained 
rapidly. Carstairs bowed, it was no news to him. “Colquhoun sent 
him up here to see if he could get an idea from either of us. We 
were L’Estrange’s oldest friends, after Colquhoun himself, and he 
thought 

“T see,” said Carstairs quietly. 

“T’m sorry to say I can’t help him much. I don’t suppose you can 
either, and I’m sure he will regret it as much as I do,” turning quickly 
to the quiet stranger. ‘ You don’t know why he went to Meltham ?” 

“‘T guess why, we all do, but I don’t know for certain any more 
than any one else.” 

“ And you have no theory ?” 

“T’m very sorry, but I’m—not able to suggest anything except that 
he shot himself—for a reason of which we are all aware.” 

“They seem to be dropping that idea,” said Beresford uneasily. 

“We never held it, sir. It'll be brought in murder at the next 
inquiry without any doubt whatever.” 

* And you mean to catch the man that did it?” 
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“We're going to try, sir. In fact, I may say, we are likely to do a 
little more than try.” 

“Well,” said Beresford heartily, ‘no one will be more pleased than 
we shall. Any help that lies in our power we will give you, any idea 
that occurs to us we will forward to you at once. This gentleman ”— 
laying a hand on Carstairs’ arm—*“is an even older friend of Mr. 
L’Estrange’s than I am, and, I am sure, feels the whole thing even 
more deeply than I do.” 

“Certainly,” said Carstairs with entire truth, “I do.” 

“Well, good evening. One moment, Carstairs,’ drawing him 
aside, ‘‘ would you ask Helen anything about it? Lasbie Croft is only 
five miles from Meltham, and she might have heard something.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t! I’m sure she hasn’t. It would be most 
unpleasant.” 

“To mix her up in it at all? Well, perhaps it would. She had 
better know nothing about it. Then we’ll let him go—we can always 
write, can’t we, if anything turns up.” 

Carstairs found'himself studying Helen more closely than he would 
have wished through the dinner that followed. His new ideas with 
reference to her altered his look and tinged his manner; he could not 
help it. When he saw her in the garden in the dusk, something fluffy 
and white rolled about her head and shoulders, for North-Sea breezes 
are cool even in August, he took his place beside her as a matter 
of course. A glimpse into the inner workings of the soul whose 
bodily presentment walks at our elbow would occasionally amaze a 
good many of us. The inner workings of Major Carstairs’ soul 
would certainly have dismayed Helen Thorneycroft could she have 
divined them. The companionship of this quiet gentlemanly soldier 
was always pleasant to her; and to bring a sudden smile across 
the gravity of his decidedly comely face was a distinct achievement. 
She chattered lightly enough now, looking occasionally for the re- 
ward of that rare and pleasant smile, though her chatter was not 
without its own intelligence and charm, as she discoursed of the 
phosphorescent light on the water and the summer aurora that spread 
its bands of primrose-coloured light, like the ribs of a gigantic umbrella, 
from horizon to zenith in the northern half of the sky—charming his 
ear undeniably as he listened and plotted against her. 

For Major Carstairs was gradually, slowly, surely bringing his mind to 
it. It is not a pleasant task to have to record the deterioration of a manly 
soul under the pressure of personal fear, and Major Carstairs, who, under 
normal conditions, was truthful with himself as well as with others, 
had found himself compelled to acknowledge, since the interview with 
the private detective just before dinner, that for the first time in his 
life he was frightened. It had been so close, the chance he had fore- 
seen all along, that would have brought to Helen’s lips the acknow- 
ledgment that she had seen him that eventful Monday night at 
Meltham. What might not that acknowledgment have meant to him 
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had he not been there to turn it aside? Helen chattered on about 
glow-worms and fireflies, and their mysterious affinity with the tiny 
creatures who streak the dark waters with fire, and Major Carstairs 
debated with himself whether it would be safe to trust his secret in 
her hands, to throw himself upon her mercy, to implore her for 
every one’s sake to say nothing of that chance encounter which 
was likely to mean so much to both of them. He deliberately 
decided that it would not. To begin with, he ran the risk of re- 
viving in her mind a circumstance she might have forgotten. Then 
she might not believe in his innocence, even after she had heard his 
story. Also, a woman’s conscience is a fearful and wonderful thing. 
It might constrain her to tell the truth and the whole truth, even if 
she did believe in him. No, he told himself, after he had put it out of 
her power to hang him with her testimony he might trust her with the 
truth, not before. And the only way to put it out of her power to 
hang him was to marry her in spite of everything. Then if the chance 
arose that she was called against him he could close her lips. If the 
chance did not arise, what harm would it do Helen to have borne his 
name in secret—for some four or five weeks? Once the danger was 
over and the inquiry closed he would discover his wife in Madeira and 
release Miss Thorneycroft from bondage. But the bondage for the 
present was necessary to his safety, and his safety was beginning to 
matter to him more than Miss Thorneycroft’s inclinations—which was 
a bad sign, 

He would do it, by fair means if he could, but anyway he would 
do it. And suppose John Andrews was mistaken, and it was not his 
wife who had been landed at Funchal? That, Major Carstairs felt 
very strongly, was an aspect of the case that must not even be glanced 
at. The conviction in his mind that it certainly was his wife, that any 
tie between himself and Helen was the hollowest of shams, and per- 
fectly easy to shuffle off as soon as such shuffling off should be at all 
advisable, was the only conviction that rendered what he was propos- 
ing to himself possible at all. To that conviction he must hold at all 
costs. For he definitely meant to carry out his little project—by fair 
means if possible ; and without the moral support of that conviction 
Major Carstairs felt that he was not yet capable of it, 

An opportunity occurred a moment later of testing whether the 
fair means he ‘so steadily assured himself he would use if he could, 
were likely to be efficacious or not. He was vaguely conscious of a 
dawning idea that had he not fettered himself for life at twenty-one, 
and had he not, a few years later, all unknowing that Colquhoun was 
first in the field, laid all that was best in him at Edith L’Estrange’s 
feet, he might have found it unexpectedly pleasant to walk as he was 
walking now, and woo Helen Thorneycroft in earnest instead of in 
pretence. Suddenly, as they went along together, she caught her foot 
on a stone in the dusk, stumbled, and only the quickness of his hand 


_ prevented a fall. 
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“Take my arm, Miss Thorneycroft,” he suggested, with the quiet 
confidence that will sometimes carry a man so far. 

But Helen was not an inexperienced girl. She was a woman of 
twenty-four, with all her wits about her, and she had not the faintest 
intention of indulging in a ééte-a-téte, to all appearance tender, with her 
hand on Major Carstairs’ arm. 

“Thanks,” she said easily, “‘ but I must go in, Mr. Tiark will think 
himself shamefully neglected. What was he doing, Major Carstairs, 
when you came out?” 

“ He was Tiarking,” with vicious energy. ‘I know of no word that 
describes his occupation better.” 

** Don’t be malicious,” laughed Helen, with an admonitory shake of 
her pretty head; “it isn’t like you, you know!” and she stepped 
lightly through the open window into the drawing-room, where Dickie 
was wandering about, a pack of cards in his hand, seeking vainly to 
persuade some one, in a weak-minded moment, to “ take one.” 

Major Carstairs lounged moodily off to the bottom of the garden 
again. 

“Tt’s no go,” he told himself steadily. “I shall have to—to 
frighten her into it some way or other!” And, to his shame be it 
recorded, the tale Dickie had told him of that Monday night at Lasbie 
Croft rose in his mind! Was that any good towards frightening her? 
The thought brought the hot blush to his face, for it takes a man some 
little time to learn to be a rascal, and then he put his elbows on the 
top of the stone wall and stared out over the throbbing, glistening 
water. 

“Tt strikes me I’m graduating for the unscrupulous villain pretty 
rapidly !” was his almost wondering conclusion. 


(To be continued.) 





—_ - 
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THE REIGN OF THE DANDIES 


HOUGH the world has outgrown the fine gentleman of our 
t grandfather’s time with his strange fashions and his carefully 

cultivated eccentricities, many of us may be inclined to look 
back with some interest upon that period, when the dandy with his 
finicky step, his preposterous bows, his jewelled snuff-box, and his 
dangling seals, was a living personality, a kind of glorified creature who 
spent hours over the mysteries of his toilette, whence he only emerged 
to become “ the glass of fashion and the mould of form.” 

From an early period distinction in dress appears to have been 
highly prized, as witness the action of the venerable Patriarch Joseph, 
who, in the indulgence of his parental vanity, selected “a coat of 
many colours ” as the most pleasing gift to bestow upon his youngest 
and favourite son. 

In the time of the Roman Emperors, the young patricians had 
reached to the acme of dandyism, and—truth to tell—these degenerate 
descendants of the Czsars painted, rouged, and curled their hair as 
frequently as did their wives or sisters. 

The gallant Hotspur’s indignant denunciation of the fop as “one 
who shone so bright, and smelt so sweet, and talked so like a waiting 
gentlewoman,” is one of the earliest and best descriptions of the species 
in our language. 

The companions and advisers of our “ Virgin Queen” were re- 
markable for the “ bravery” of their attire; but it was reserved for 
the court of Louis XIV., who never even allowed his own valet to 
behold him minus his great full-bottomed wig, to heighten that spirit 
of coxcombality which was introduced into England at the Restoration 
by the rakish and rollicking sons of those gallant and accomplished 
cavaliers of King Charles the First’s time. 

The reign of the “ Merry Monarch” produced a host of beaux, as 
they were henceforth called. 

Among the first of these worthies was Sir George Hewett, subse- 
quently an Irish Viscount, and better known as the original of “ Sir 
Fopling Flutter” in Etheridge’s play, the “ Man of Mode.” He it 
was—say the chroniclers of fefites histoires—who softened the rough 
d—n me into the more sweetly-sounding dammé and demme. 
The play represents this choice coxcomb as just arrived “ piping hot 
from Paris, and flaunting in the Mall with an equipage of six French 
footmen and a page behind.” He is the true pattern of foppery, and 
revels in a pair of fringed gloves up to his elbows, and a long, flowing 
periwig, more elaborately curled than a lady’s head dressed for a ball. 
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Sir Fopling, who is almost too fine to be looked at, as Brummell 
said of his famous Dresden china, deplores in moving accents that the 
Mall be not kept “ more select,” and that all manner of low-born, ill- 
dressed descendants of Adam should be allowed to come between the 
wind and his exquisiteness. ‘There ought to be an order made,” 
says he, “that none but the deau-monde should walk here.” It dis- 
turbs his composure to see some careless fellows pass singing, and 
whose wigs smell so strong of tobacco as to overcome Sir Fopling’s 
 pulvillo,” 

Another Beau of that day was a certain Wilson, described by Grainger 
as a “most mysterious person.” The younger son of a respectable 
family, he entered the army, from which he was soon expelled for 
cowardice, whereupon he returned to England with the modest sum of 
forty shillings in his pockets. Here, to the astonishment of every one, 
he in a short time appeared as the brightest star in the hemisphere of 
fashion, his dress, table, equipage being perfect, and his hospitality 
profuse. It soon became a matter of speculation as to how he contrived 
to support all this grandeur, seeing that he never played, and was not 
known to possess any fortune. Many of his friends tried to worm out 
his secret, but without success ; for though his conduct and conversa- 
tion appeared to be perfectly open, he was in reality so guarded, even 
in his convivial moments, that no expression ever escaped him that 
could give a clue to the source of his wealth. 

Some said that he possessed the grand secret of converting meaner 
metal into gold, and others that he had robbed a Dutch mail of a 
package of rough diamonds. But a more natural solution of the 
mystery attaching to Mr. Wilson’s career is given in some intercepted 
letters which appeared in a work published in 1708, entitled ““ Memoirs 
of the Court of England in the Reign of Charles II.” In one of these 
epistles the Beau is stated to have been enabled to indulge his extra- 
vagant tastes owing to the generosity of the beautiful—though only 
too notorious—Duchess of Cleveland. Wilson, the “ mysterious and 
magnificent,” was ultimately killed in a duel by Law, the celebrated 
financial adventurer. 

Fielding, a contemporary of his, and the “ Orlando” of the Tadéler, 
stands on record as the best-looking of beaux. The cadet of a good 
family, he was intended for the Bar. But he soon grew tired of 
musty law-books, and launched out into the temptations of fashionable 
life. Charles II. was so struck with his figure when he first appeared 
at Court that he called him the “ handsome Fielding,” and from that 
moment he became, of course, one of the most conceited fops about 
town. His courage was of the same quality as Wilson’s ; his greatest 
piece of heroism being to run a helpless link-boy through the body in 
St. Martin’s Lane. One evening, however, in pushing forward to 
show off his fine clothes in Lincoln’s Inn Fields (at that time a 
fashionable promenade), he trod upon the foot of a lawyer named 
Fullwood, who thereupon instantly challenged and wounded him. 
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Singularly enough, the man of law was himself killed in a duel the 
same night. 

An amusing incident is recorded in connection with Fielding’s seem- 
ingly unlawful assumption of the arms of the noble house whose name 
he bore. On the strength of the name he ventured to have Lord 
Denbigh’s arms emblazoned on his own coach panels, and drove about 
the “Ring” as proud as “the rook with the purloined peacock feathers.” 
At the sight of his “immaculate” coat on the chariot of his less 
fortunate brother, “all the blood of all the Hapsburghs” flew to the 
head of the then Earl of Denbigh, who ia a high state of wrath and 
fury at once procured a house-painter and ordered him to daub the 
armorial bearings completely over, in broad daylight, and before all 
the company in the Ring. 

The Beau seems to have thought with “ Falstaff” that discretion 
was the better part of valour, and, after all, the insult had not been 
offered to Ais arms! Fielding’s excesses and extravagances at length 
consumed his patrimony, whereupon the gaming-table became his 
banking-house. 

The better and more easily to repair his shattered fortunes he 
married the daughter and heiress of Lord Carlingford. By this lady— 
a zealous Catholic—he was converted to the Romish faith, and induced 
to attach himself to the cause of James II., for whose service he raised 
a regiment in his own county, and whom he also followed to France, 
where he lived comfortably on his wife’s remittances. He espoused 
en secondes noces an individual who assumed for the occasion the 
name and character of a Madame Delaune, a person of great wealth. 
Discovering the fraud when too late, he soon deserted her, and married 
instead Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, then in her sixty-third year, 
whom he treated with insolence and brutality. This occasioned a 
prosecution, and the following year our Beau was tried and found 
guilty of bigamy at the Old Bailey. However, when the sentence— 
that he should be burned in the hand—was pronounced, he produced 
the Queen’s warrant for suspension of sentence, and was admitted to 
bail. 

His successor in the world of fashion was a member of that family 
which, through the talents of both father and daughter, became so 
distinguished—Beau Edgeworth. It is to him that Steele—himself a 
bit of a dandy in his salad days—alludes in the 246th number of the 
Tatler, as “a very handsome, well-shaped youth, that frequents the 
coffee-houses about Charing Cross, and ties a very pretty ribbon with 
a cross of jewels to his breast.” Alas! he perished in the Bridewell 
of Dublin. 

Beau Nash, usually styled the “ King of Bath,” follows next. His 
prosperity was of long duration. Born in the year 1674, Richard 
Nash was the son of a glass manufacturer at Swansea. It is said that 
the Duchess of Marlborough once twitted him with the obscurity of 
his birth, and that Nash rejoined, “ Madam, I seldom mention my 
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father in company, not because I have any reason to be ashamed of 
him, but because he has some reason to be ashamed of me.” While 
studying for the “ Law” he led so gay a life, and without visible 
means of support, that, as in the case of Beau Wilson, his friends 
suspected him of playing the highwayman. While a student of the 
Temple, he was selected to superintend a masque which was played 
before William III. in 1695. Nash displayed so much skill as a stage 
manager that the king offered him knighthood, but the young lawyer 
declined the honour, remarking, that ‘if his Majesty was pleased to 
make him a knight, he wished it might be one of the poor knights of 
Windsor, for then he should have a fortune sufficient to support his 
title.” It is said that Queen Anne also offered him knighthood, but 
that the honour was again refused. 

In 1705 he visited Bath, which had been rendered fashionable by 
(Jueen Anne’s visit two years before. But the wealthy and leisured 
people who visited the Springs found no arrangements for their comfort 
or amusement. Dancing was conducted on the bowling-green ; there 
was no assembly, and no code of etiquette or of dress; and the fine 
folk were obliged to sit down to tea and cards in a canvas booth. 
Gentlemen appeared in society in top-boots, and ladies in white aprons. 
The lodgings, besides being exorbitant in their charges, were mean 
and dirty, the sedan chairmen rude and uncontrolled, and there was 
no machinery for introductions. 

Such was Bath when Richard Nash first appeared there. He soon 
resolved to correct the provincial tone of the place, and being a person 
with a capacity for organising, and of an agreeable and ingenuous dis- 
position, he obtained paramount influence amongst the visitors. He 
soon secured a good band, set on foot a subscription towards building 
an assembly-house, and drew up a code of rules. The company con- 
sequently increased. Royalty, in the person of George II. and his 
Queen, patronised the place, Chesterfield came there, and Mary 
Wortley with Miss Chudleigh and all the beauties. Walpole passed 
many a day there, and the great Mr. Pitt. Scarce a character one 
can name of the last century but was seen in the famous Pump-Room, 
where Beau Nash presided, and where his picture hung between the 
busts of Newton and Pope. He knew well how to make himself 
respected. Even the Princess Amelia was compelled to submit to 
his authority, and deviations from his code by persons of inferior rank 
were severely dealt with. 

On one occasion the Duchess of Queensberry came to the assembly 
in a white apron. Nash, on perceiving this infringement of his rules, 
promptly approached her Grace, and with every gesture of profound 
respect, untied her apron, and threw it among the ladies’ women on 
the back benches, observing that ‘‘ such a garment was proper only for 
abigails.” By such displays Nash arrived at the position of unques- 
tioned autocrat of Bath and “arbiter elegantium.” He had his levée, 
his flatterers, his hangers-on, and even his dedicators, and he travelled 
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in a post-chaise drawn by six greys, with outriders, footmen, and 
French horns. His dress was covered with expensive embroidery and 
lace, and he always wore an immense cream-coloured beaver hat. He 
appears to have been a sleeping partner in several gambling-houses in 
the city, but unfortunately about 1740 lost this handsome addition to 
his revenues owing to the severe penalties which were then imposed upon 
all games of chance. A new generation, moreover, was springing up to 
which Nash was a stranger; his splendour gradually faded, and em- 
bittered by neglect, he lost the remainder of his popularity, and in the 
end he found himself compelled to accept an annuity from the Cor- 
poration. When he died in 1761 he was buried with great pomp in 
the Abbey Church at the expense of that excellent institution. 

“ Nature,” says Goldsmith, “had by no means favoured Mr. Nash 
for a beau gargon; his person was clumsy, too large and awkward, and 
his features harsh, strong, and peculiarly irregular; yet even with these 
disadvantages he made love, became a universal admirer, and was 
universally admired.” 

In the glorious days of King George II. men wore silk or velvet 
coats of all colours of the rainbow. They tripped mincingly along 
upon their toes, supporting upon their heads a wheelbarrow full 
of peruke covered with a bushel of powder, their “ Steinkerke” was 
sprinkled with snuff, their sword-knots trailed almost on the ground, 
and their canes dangled from the fifth button; pearl-coloured silk 
stockings and red-heeled shoes completing their costume. It seems 
almost as though one of “those goddesses the Gunnings” had 
penned the following lines to George Selwyn at Paris in 1766 
instead of the sporting Earl of March (subsequently “Old Q.”). 
“The muff you sent me by the Duke of Richmond I like pro- 
digiously, vastly better than if it had been “igre or of any glaring 
colour; several are now making after it.” And again in 1776 he 
writes: “Pray bring me two or three bottles of perfumes and some 
patterns of velvets that are new and pretty.” 

Almost to the last moment of his life a piece of rich waistcoating 
was as much an object of attraction to the great Marquess Wellesley 
as it would have been to any of the most frivolous-minded young 
dandies about the town. Indeed, this nobleman would frequently sit 
alone in solitary state, en grande toilette, with his blue ribbon and garter, 
as if about to appear at a royal levée. 

The Abbé Délille, besides being a poet, a priest, and the ugliest 
man of his day, possessed so much personal vanity that even in 
mature age he had his hair dressed with powder couleur de rose. 
The Prince de Kaunitz was another of these worthies; he wore satin 
stays, and passed a portion of every morning in walking up and down 
a room in which four valets puffed a cloud of scented powder, but 
each of a different colour, in order that it might fall upon his head 
and amalgamate with the exact tint that best suited the prince’s taste. 
Lord Byron declared that Ae had a touch of dandyism himself in his 
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minority, and had retained sufficient of it to conciliate the great ones 
at four-and-twenty, Charles Fox, who late in life was one of the 
most slovenly of men, was a macaroni in his youth and wore red- 
heeled shoes. 

But the adoption of broadcloth wrought sad havoc with the taste 
of such men as I have described, and the beaux who came in when 
muff and red heels went out were of a very different calibre. Most 
of the dandies of the Georgian period took as great a pleasure in 
seeing themselves caricatured as our generation does in seeing their 
photographs in the shop windows. By a love of publicity, as perverse 
as it was unnatural, these bygone exquisites preferred being ill spoken 
of to not being spoken of at all. 

One man strove after publicity by his intemperance or his extra- 
vagance. Another did all he could to be libelled in the newspapers, 
or caricatured in the print shops. But of all the strange and degrad- 
ing efforts to gain the contempt of the public perhaps none equalled 
that of the notorious Colonel Hanger (subsequently the last Lord 
Coleraine)—one of the best dressed men of the day and the first to 
bring satin waistcoats into fashion—who represented himself hanging 
from a gallows in the frontispiece of his memoirs. 

‘As for myself,” says the above-named colonel, in his somewhat 
unsavoury memoirs, “I was in early life extremely extravagant, for 
one winter only my dress clothes cost me £goo. . . . I was always 
handsomely dressed at every birthday, but for one in particular I put 
myself to very great expense, having two suits for that day. My morn- 
ing vestments cost me £80, and my coat for the ball above £180.” 

At length, in the year 1798, there arose on the horizon of fashion, 
or rather there blazed in its full meridian, that wonderful phenomenon 
of elegance, George Bryan Brummell. Born in 1777, the son of an 
under-secretary of Lord North’s, and educated at Eton, he enjoyed the 
credit of being the best scholar, the best oarsman, and the best cricketer 
of the day. Though not a gentleman by descent he yet made plenty 
of aristocratic friends, and being regarded as a sort of “ Admirable 
Crichton,” experienced little difficulty in obtaining the entrée to Devon- 
shire House, where he was introduced to the Prince Regent, who gave 
him a commission in the roth Hussars. 

Until Brummell came upon the scene the Prince, though not re- 
markable for his taste, had, thanks to his rank, been constituted the 
“master of the elegancies” or leader of the dandies, but he was at 
once dethroned by the superior genius of Brummell, who retained 
the sovereignty till the year 1817. During this period he became 
the model of all men who wished to dress well, and when he 
had struck out a new idea he would smile at its gradual progress 
downwards from the higher to the lowest classes. To the last 
of his stay in England he continued to wear powder, rather priding 
himself upon preserving this remnant of the vieil/e cour. His clothes 
were a perfect study. The coat was generally of blue cloth, and its 
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collar raised against the back of the head like the hood of a monk—a 
style familiar to us in pictures and miniatures of the period—the buck- 
skin or nankeen biveches were so incredibly tight that they could only be 
got on with immense labour, and could only be taken off in the same 
manner as an eel is divested of its skin. Then came a waistcoat 
about four inches long, open on the chest, displaying a stiff white 
muslin cravat. Hessian boots completed the costume, and to these 
the Beau paid particular attention. They were commonly reported as 
being blackened au vin de champagne; at anyrate two shoemakers 
were supposed to insure the perfectness of their fit, one made the 
right and the other the left foot. He had three glovers for his 
gloves, one of whom was exclusively charged with the cutting out of 
his thumbs. Three hairdressers were likewise engaged to dress his 
hair. As for the personal appearance of this sublime dandy, “ his face,” 
we read, “was rather long, his features neither plain nor ugly, his 
forehead unusually high, hair light brown, whiskers inclined to be 
sandy, eyes grey and full of oddity.” His conversation, without 
having the wit and humour of Lord Alvanley, another of the dandies, 
was highly agreeable and amusing, indeed Brummell has never been 
surpassed or equalled since. The Prince of Wales would frequently 
come of a morning to the Beau’s house in Chesterfield Street to witness 
his toilette, and to acquire the art of tying his own neckerchief @ /a 
mode. 

For many years, notwithstanding the great disparity of rank, 
Brummell continued to remain the Prince’s intimate friend. At last, 
however, a coolness sprang up between them, and “the mirror of 
fashion ” was forbidden the royal presence. 

Everybody knows the story of Brummell’s subsequent career and 
fate, how, having lost large sums at play, he was obliged to fly the 
country ; how he lived in obscurity some years at Calais, and ultimately 
obtained the post of British Consul at Caen, where he died in a private 
asylum in 1840. The Prince—then King—saw the poor dandy once 
many years after when passing through Calais. Thackeray says: ‘‘ The 
bankrupt Beau sent him then a snuff-box with some of the snuff he 
used to love, as a piteous token of remembrance and submission, and 
the King took the snuff, and ordered his horses and drove on, and 
had not the grace to notice his old companion, favourite, rival, enemy, 
superior.” Brummell, of course, had many successors, but “the old 
order changeth,” and none of them ever attained to the Olympian 
heights of Ais dandyism, not even the elegant d’Orsay, who for a time 
was constituted the king of fashion, and held poor Brummell’s 
sceptre. 

During the early decades of this century the dandy class seems to 
have been important not only socially but even politically. So much 
so, that at the coronation of George IV., when there was great fear of 
disturbance in consequence of the Queen’s intention of presenting 
herself at the Abbey doors, the King, in a high state of anxiety, sent 
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for Lord Gwydyr, then chief of the dandies, in order to ask him what 
was the feeling of the class he represented. 

Lord Gwydyr replied, ‘‘ Not favourable to your Majesty.” 

“T care not for the mob!” exclaimed the King, “but I do for the 
dandies,” and asked his lordship’s advice. 

It was suggested that to keep them in good humour it might be as 
well if the King invited them all to breakfast somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Abbey on the morning of the coronation. The King 
took the hint. <A grand déjeiiner was prepared in one of the rooms of 
the House of Lords, and I am sorry to say that his Majesty regained 
his popularity with the dandies. 

As we turn over the pages of old memoir and letter writers, we hear 
the talk and laughter, read of the loves, quarrels, intrigues, debts, and 
duels of a score of these fine gentlemen; can fancy them alive again if 
we read the book long enough. They led strange lives, and they died 
strange deaths—some by their own hand, some as beggars, some in a 
debtor’s gaol, some, like the most brilliant of them all, in a madhouse 
in a foreign land. 

CHARLES BRUCE-ANGIER. 


EASTWARD 


FOR a mood of bold emprise, 
That I might fling these fetters far, 


And stray where golden morns arise 
And flames the Orient star. 


No more a slave whose breast revolts 
To take his bread from alien hands, 
And waste the years with fools and dolts, 
Remote from sunnier lands ; 


But comrade with the pilgrim bird, 
Whom fears and tremors cannot stay 
When summer’s mellow call is heard 
A thousand leagues away. 


F. G. WEBB. 
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PROVIDENCE AND TIM 





MUDGE '! 


OR my part, if I didn’t knaw Providence to be in the right 

fk through thick an’ thin, I could find in me to doubt if its scale 

0’ payments was just now an’ again. But our eyes ban’t built 

to take a bird’s-eye view of right an’ wrong, or see all round a crouble. 
That’s God A’mighty’s way, an’ awnly Him can do it. 

Take Timothy Mudge, as married auld Earwaker’s darter. Theer 
was a man what started fair an’ square, held himself in, done his duty 
to Heaven an’ to his neighbour, so far as you or me could judge, an’ 
saved money. Which be the whole law an’ the prophets in a nutshell. 
Yet the tiger bided hidden in him; an’ it comed forth—as was fore- 
ordained, no doubt ; for we’m all tools in the hand o’ the Lard, an’ 
tempered ’cordin’ to the work afore us. So I’ll tell ’e what he done 
an’ the wage he got for doin’ it. 

You must knaw the man was a blacksmith to Little Silver—a master- 
smith wi’ his awn forge, an’ well knawn for a gude workman. A man 
as stood to his anvil winter an’ summer—allus smelled o’ burnt horn 
so to say—an’ knawed the natur of metal so well as you knaw the 
alphabet, Yet, like his betters, he weern’t no ways contented an’ had 
a wish to change his manner of life for another an’ try farming. Them 
of the land laughed un out of his fulishness for a while, but things fell 
out so that theer comed a time after Timothy had saved a bit of 
money that he followed his bent, being tempted to it as you shall 
hear, 

Damaris Earwaker was his wife—a very worthy woman as loved 
the soil, an’ soon grew sick of Little Silver, for she’d been used to an 
upland farm, out Fernworthy way, an’ she was set ’pon gwaine back to 
that manner of life. She lowered herself awver a bit to mate wi’ 
Mudge at all, so some said; but she loved un very well, though the 
fiery calling of un she never could abide, an’ as for the difference 
betwixt a Mudge an’ a Earwaker, her awn brother was just a every- 
day pedlar, or “ Johnny Fortnight,” as they was called fifty year agone, 
when this thing fell out. These travelling chapmen tramped all awver 
the Moor, an’ theer rounds was regular as sunrise. Some took tea an’ 
sugar an’ the like, an’ some had fal-lals an’ trinkrums for the women, 
toys for the childer, ribbons for the baabies’ shoulder-knots, an’ 
brooches an’ rings, likewise weddin’ rings, mournin’ rings, an’ many 
such keepsakes. Samuel Earwaker allus comed very punctual to his 
time, an’ though here an theer they laughed at his calling, those who 
knawed best said theer was no sort of doubt but that he made a gert 
deal o’ money. He had his awn round o’ villages, an’ knawed to a 


1 Copyright in United States of America, 1901, by Eden Phillpotts. 
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hook-an’-eye what the people weer wanting. Never was such a 
Johnny Fortnight” as him, though, apart from his business, the man 
was a soapy, hookem-snivey beast as would rob a orphan of a farthing. 
Tall, thin, pale, wi’ hair like wet straw an’ a psalm-smiting voice— 
that was Samuel Earwaker. A text from Scripture was on his flabby 
lips most times, an’ he devoured widows’ houses in the name of the 
Lard. Thin as a mommet, or as you would say, a scarecrow, he weer 
—yet all wire an’ whipcord, an’ no contrary weather nor nothin’ that 
man could do was ever knawn to keep him from wheer money was. 
He charged high allus an’ pinched wheer he dared to; yet, though 
other “ Johnny Fortnights” was awnly tu proud to undersell un, 
it must be allowed as the man had the highest quality of gudes. 
His stuff—from gawld earrings to bootlaces—was of the best; so the 
people paid an’ grumbled, an’ swore they’d never deal with him no 
more, an’ went to un, so meek as lambs, very next time ‘he comed 
round. A hundred mile a week an’ more that man walked year in 
year out. He wouldn’t buy a pony because of the cost, an’ sweated 
on foot under his load, very well content as his gains grew. When 
his faither died—as had ruined hisself farming, an’ escaped bank- 
ruptcy by gwaine out 0’ the world so naked as he comed into it, Samuel 
Earwaker, much to his wrath, was called upon to bury the auld ancient. 

An’ ’e gived his faither cheapest deal coffin as ever comed out of 
Little Silver, an’ even then he fell out cruel wi’ the ondertaker because 
he wouldn’t return no discount on ready money. 

Samuel an’ his brother-in-law, Timothy Mudge, was very unfriendly 
after the marriage of Damaris Earwaker. “ Johnny Fortnight ” wanted 
Tim to put some money in his business, an’ Tim wouldn’t, an’ it 
grawed into a grievance; while the woman, for her part, when she 
larned her husband had no less than two hundred an’ more pounds 
put by, was loud wi’ un to take a li’l farm ’pon the Moor. At fust 
he wouldn’t listen to neither ; but theer comed a day when Mudge an’ 
Samuel Earwaker fell out openly, an’ for once the chapman let his oily 
tongue get into the vinegar. He angered blacksmith so that Tim 
thrawed down his sledge, tored off his leathern apern, an’ walked 
straight in the street wheer t’other stood a-sneering. “Twas by the 
spot wheer the stream runs out o’ Little Silver Churchyard into a 
pond, an’ Mother Forde’s ducks get the very fat of the burying- 
ground into’em. An’ “ Johnny Fortnight ” told Mudge as he weer 
no better’n a lost sawl, beyond the power o’ Christ’s self to save; an’ 
Tim just took un by the niddick, same as you might a kitten, an’ hove 
the blasphemeous twoad into the mud along wi’ the ducks an’ water- 
cress. Such a tantara! Travellin’ in Britannia metal he was; an’ 
blacksmith flinged all his things in after him; an’ the ducks quacked 
an’ spluttered through the mess, an’ the teapots sinked in ; an’ Ear- 
waker rose up out o’ the mire wi’ a face like the Dowl risin’ from the 
pit o’ Darkness. 

Theer was a brave upstore I do assure ’e, an’ “ Johnny Fortnight ” 
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fished out his teapots an’ such-like, an’ said as how he’d have the law 
of Tim if it cost him a Jew’s eye. But ’twas awnly dirt an’ fright he 
suffered from, an’ not so much as a teaspoon was lost ; an’ when case 
comed up afore Captain Yeoland of Godleigh, as was the Justice of the 
Peace in them days, he heard both sides very patient, an’, being a 
friend of Mudge, through certain dealings in dogs, he up in all the 
majesty of the law an’ tawld Samuel Earwaker to go to blazes. An’ 
he tawld him ’tweern’t his work to damn anybody, an’ that if he’d 
done it to him he’d have sarved un same as Timothy did. 

So the man went his way an’ kept his awn secret, which was to be 
upsides wi’ Mudge by hook or crook, an’ make the blacksmith sorry 
that ever he’d been born. A fox of a chap for sartain, though wheer 
he got his cunning from none ever larned, His faither was little 
better’n a fule, an’ his mother so simple as a sheep all times. So 
’twas just lack of schooling, no doubt, as be a fruitful source of wicked- 
ness. Not that I hold with half the things childer be taught now- 
adays—flying in the faace of theer pastors an’ masters, an’ never no 
curtsey for theer betters. An’ I’m sure I’m very glad as I shall be 
gone ’fore the present rising generation graws up, for, come they be 
men an’ women, they’ll turn the world upside down, an’ do the whole 
duty of man by steam, an’ make the Word o’ God a laughing-stock. 

Anyway, “ Johnny Fortnight” said he’d be revenged, an’ this is how 
he done it. Fust he was reconciled wi’ his brother-in-law, an’ Mudge 
—a honest, generous fashion of man—believed him an’ made it up, 
an’ even said he was sorry as he’d treated his wife’s awn brother so 
fierce. Then they grawed into close friendship by gradual stages, 
until Mudge trusted t’other like a cheel trusts his faither. 

’Pon the strong advice of Samuel, the blacksmith went his silly 
way, an’ gived up his job, an’ looked around for a small farm. 
Damaris, the wife of un, urged him on likewise, an’ at last they found 
the very plaace—a God-forgotten, li’l, auld spot by name of “ Newtake 
Barton,” out ’pon the Moor, under a scraggy sycamore tree or two, wi’ 
poor, beggarly, starved acres around it an’ a woebegone look in the 
very windows. "Twas a mere record of failures, yet Mudge, wi’ his 
gert power of hope, counted ’pon the strength of his arm, when every- 
body knaws ’tis the Lard’s right hand an’ not the farmer’s as us must 
look to if we wants for to succeed in that walk o’ life. Never a man 
with credit for sense would have thrawed away his savings in such a 
venture ; but at the dictation of that snake of a “ Johnny Fortnight” 
Tim set out wan autumn time, an’ reckoned to tide the winter easy 
an’ plant corn—poor daft fule—an’ then, come spring, he ordained to 
buy stock. 

He just done what he was told, an’ wheer the awnly ghost of hope 
was oats, he put in wheat—as you might so well have sowed on Cosdon 
Beacon or in Cranmere Pool—just because t’other man advised it. 
Everybody tawld un he was a born fule; but when they did that, he 
pointed to his brother-in-law an’ said— 
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“Whatever I be, he’m no fule. What he sez is right, an’ I’ll trust 
him; for he’s makin’ a fortune at his awn callin’, an’ be gwaine to 
help me make wan.” 

So theer mouths was shut, an’ no pusson liked to tell Tim his 
brother-in-law was a knave as meant to ruin him, because it would 
have brought down the anger of Mudge upon ’em. Yet that was the 
solemn truth; and the poor sawl found it out for hisself afore the 
seasons had rolled round wance. 

Winter comed—hardest ever was knawn, by all accounts—an’ they 
had cruel times to Newtake Barton. Damaris hungered for more 
warmth than there was in peat, an’ Tim wished hisself back along by 
his forge full many a time. But he looked forward with calm hope to 
spring. They was under the weather purty deep from the start, how- 
ever, for a little wan was comin’, an’ the wife had to bide home, an’ do 
no more than feed the fowls; and Tim got kicked by his hoss, and 
went lame till arter the New Year. 

But he kept a cheerful heart, an’ pictured the green corn snug an’ 
strong onder the snow. Then, come the rise of the sap—as do rise 
slower the higher you be, seemin’ly—an’ he beginned to find what 
poor speed his farmin’ was like to have. *Twas a wretched strangled 
crop as showed for his gude grain, because fern an’ fuzz, an’ foxgloves 
an’ briars be all as peat’ll bear; so when snow was gone, the land 
appeared black, sulky, an’ promisin’ nothing to name, though the corn 
as he’d put in it might have made bread for the Queen’s table. His 
brother-in-law sold him the grain for that matter; an’ now from day 
to day Tim Mudge’s eyes was opened, an’ he seed clear and clearer as 
he’d pinned his faith to a wrong post. He grawed passionate an’ 
ferocious-like, an’ then, after a month apart, them men met ’pon the 
Moor—“ Johnny ” gwaine wan way, an’ Tim the other. 

Nought theer was to see ’em but God A’mighty an’ a pony or two ; 
but the Lard o’ Hosts ban’t a deponent as you can call in a court 0’ 
law ezacally, as Samuel Earwaker very well knawed, so he spoke the 
truth for wance, theer being no witness, an’ turned ’pon t’other onder 
the grey of a spring gloaming, an’ shawed his yellow teeth, like a auld 
rat, an’ spit out all the hate he’d cherished against Timothy since 
blacksmith flinged him in the duck pond. 

“ Stop, Samuel Earwaker!” sez Tim, “an’ tell me why for you bid 
me plant that corn you sold me, you anointed villain!” 

An’ the man answered— 

“TI sold you what you bought at Little Silver, when you thrawed me 
in the water; I sold you what you earned then, for I said I’d ruin 
you—I swore it—an’ ruined you stand, or will ’fore the summer. Go 
to the swamp you call a farm an’ look around you an’ then ax yourself 
if theer’s a bigger fule than you this side of Exeter. I sold you the 
plaace you’ve earned in the workhouse, damn you! Theer you'll come 
—you an’ your wife tu, an’ your cheel tu, as I wouldn’t lift a finger to 
better. I hate you, an’ now you know it—gull and dolt that you be!” 
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Then he made off so quick that t’other, who still travelled lame, 
couldn’t catch un. Earwaker went his way, like a black raven, an’ the 
farmer just glazed after un wi’ his jaw dropped an’ a gert fear an’ 
horror ’pon his forehead. Then Timothy laughed like a piskey—a 
horrid sound for sure—an’ looked in the sky, an’ cursed heaven an’ 
airth, an’ so went home to his woman. 

From that day he fed his wrath on drink, which be very fatting 
food for passion. He got so reckless as a grasshopper, an’ sinked from 
right to wrong terrible quick, sure enough; for theer’s no quicker 
short cut than that what leads out of the narrow road into the 
broad wan. 

Mrs. Mudge, she done all she could wi’out a doubt. By day she 
prayed the man to mend his ways, by night she prayed the Lard for 
un; but ’tweern’t no manner of use seemin’ly. He’d been put in the 
world for a coorious, fatal purpose ; an’ that purpose he fulfilled. His 
anger burnt him up heart an’ sawl. To be even wi’ “Johnny Fort- 
night ” was all his wish, an’ he put it afore his duty to his wife, or his 
neighbour, or his unborn infant. 

Newtake Barton do lie upon the Moor—a very wisht, lonesome spot 
even in high summer; a plaace torn away from the wild land by the 
sweat of man’s brow, an’ awnly kept free of ferns, an’ heather, an’ such- 
like weeds by eternal labour. A spot as calls home the auld saying to 
your mind, for the Moor speaks it so plain as airth can speak to them 
as walks upon it. ‘ You scratch my faace, an’ I’ll pick your pocket!” 
it sez. An’ many a pocket have it picked sure enough, an’ a heart 
broken tu, here an’ theer. You wants to be born wi’ a silver spoon in 
your mouth an’ a bit o’ Dartymoor granite in your backbone to do any 
gude up-along. 

So Tim Mudge drinked away the little he had left, an’ kept his hand 
from the battle; an’ as his shillings got fewer, his gert wrong grawed 
until a climax comed on a moony night in late spring. Then he up 
from the settle wheer he'd been sittin’, swearin’ at principalities an’ 
powers, an’ Samuel Earwaker in particular, an’ took his gun down from 
above mantel-shelf an’ loaded it wi’ duck-shot. 

“What be doin’ now?” Damaris, his poor wife, axed un. 

“I be gwaine to shoot a fox,” he said, short like. 

Her heart went in her mouth then, for she knawed ’twas Friday, 
‘pon which evening “ Johnny Fortnight ” was used to walk to Little Silver 
from North Bovey by a way that passed certain farms ’pon the high 
land. An’ somehow ’twas borne in upon her that her husband meant 
to slay him. 

“For God’s gude sake doan’t ’e go, Tim,” she cried. “I can read 
’e like a book, an’ I know what’s in your thoughts ; but think o’ me 
an’ the li’l wan comin’. Put the gun back home to its plaace, an’ 
bide here an’ talk wi’ me, an’ the Lard’Il help us an’ shaw us what us 
must do to mend our way.” 

“Lard’s deaf ’pon Dartymoor,” he said; “ belike He’s blind tu.” 
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With that awful speech he went out, an’ in him was a mad thought 
to stop t’other ’pon the high-road and make him write an’ sign a 
paper wherein was set out the truth so far as Mudge knawed it. 
’T was all a vain fule’s trick, but it seemed gude to him in his muddled 
sawl; an’ if “ Johnny ” wouldn’t write or sign no such thing, then the 
wronged man reckoned to dress un down an’ make un go sore for a 
month or so. But he never intended worse than that, an’ the gun he 
awnly took to fright un, so he said. To smash the chap, so far as a 
blacksmith’s arms could do it, was his darkest thought—as I have 
allus most steadfastly believed an’ swore to; but others wouldn’t 
never credit that. 

Anyway, he went forth, an’ his wife, near to her time as she was, 
couldn’t bide in the house alone, an’ crept after un, fearin’ the worst. 
The road where Earwaker was to pass stretched out straight across the 
moor hard by—like a streak o’ silver set in coal; and theer Tim went 
aquott behind a gert stone; an’ just as he seed a black spot ’pon the 
road half-a-mile away, something warm comed close to un, an’ he 
heard a sob, an’ his wife was theer against un, whisperin’ to un for 
the love o’ God to hold his hand. 

That angered un, with the black spot in the road getting larger an’ 
larger ; an’ he told Damaris to bide still an’ not move a finger, or he’d 
scat her head in. So she sot alongside un pouring out prayers to 
heaven an’ hardening her heart to fight with un an’ take her death 
from un if need be. 

‘ Samuel Earwaker come along whistling a hymn tune, an’ last thing 
ever his eyes seed in this world was a shining steel barrel poking out 
from behind a rock; an’ last thing ever he heard was Timothy’s 
voice calling to un to stand still. 

But the woman, in her awful fear as her husband lifted up the gun, 
an’ not knawin’ as he never meant to fire, jumped up an’ hit his arm 
wi’ all her strength, thinking to knock up the muzzle ari’ save her 
brother. Awnly what she done was different, an’ just as Mudge 
shouted out wi’ his finger on trigger, she hit un an’ let off the fowling- 
piece. The charge took Earwaker in the face at five yards an’ blawed 
his wicked brains out in the road. 

A ghastly sight I reckon ’twas onder the moon wi’ them three—two 
living an’ wan dead—theer together in God A’mighty’s sight. An’, 
come to think on’t, I was theer tu—a kernel in the nut still—though 
them awful doin’s as curdled my dear mother’s blood no doubt left 
theer mark upon me, an’ I'll carry blood-stains to my grave. Yet 
theer ’twas—the gert lesson of it; an’ that night I was led into the 
paths o’ righteousness even afore my mother bore me. 

They fetched it in murder against my faither, for he’d said tu often, 
in his cups an’ out, what he meant to do for Earwaker. An’ though 
five thousand of his fellow-creatures signed their names to a petition, 
the law flouted theer trouble an’ hanged my faither to Exeter. He 
repented afore the day an’ made a hopeful end, so chaplain told mother 
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afterwards ; but ’twas cruel hard he should pass out of life that way, 
for many what elbow you in the street have done worse. 

Two months afterwards I was born; an’ such is the contrary work- 
ings of Providence that, though the airth looked a plaace of little pro- 
mise for the likes of me, yet I comed into the world wi’ a lucky-hood ! 
if you'll believe it! An’ it saved my dear mother’s life I do think, for 
such a happening could only be by the deliberate act of Heaven, an’ 
shaws the watching Lard doan’t forget the least of unhappy little wans. 
It comforted my mother’s heart mightily; an’ she took another wise 
step on her awn judgment, for afore I was tucked-up, or as you might 
say, ‘“short-coated,” her went to Ludgvan, down to Cornwall, an’ 
dipped me in a saint’s well theer; which, seein’ the blood in my li'l 
veins, was a very proper thing to do, ’cause none baptized in thicky 
well can come to be hanged whether or no. 

Such far-seein’ things ban’t thought upon nowadays, but they was 
fifty year agone. Anyway here I be, a man well-to-do, an’ well 
thought upon, an’ a churchwarden, thank God’s gudeness. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTs. 
1 Lucky-hood—Caul. 
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THE REDBREAST IN TOWN 


Half hidden in a dewy lane; 
The woods give forth no clearer note: 


N O gayer gleams your brother’s throat, 


No gayer gleams your brother’s throat, 

Nor sends it blither chimes afloat, 
When trilling from a farm-yard vane ; 

No gayer gleams your brother's throat, 
Half hidden in a dewy lane. 


Your little spirit does its work, 

And joyously its law obeys, 
Untroubled by the noise and murk ; 
Your little spirit does its work, 
Unfettered by the bonds that irk 

Grave mortals, born to harder ways: 
Your little spirit does its work, 

And joyously its law obeys. 


O Robin in the chestnut tree, 
Grown fainter, as the dusk creeps nigh— 
How brave your broken ecstasy! 
O Robin in the chestnut tree, 
You sing the Spring we do not see. . 
You turn to Song, her waking sigh, 
O Robin in the chestnut tree, 
Grown fainter, as the dusk creeps nigh. 


E. H. 
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SIR ARTHUR SEYMOUR SULLIVAN’ 


AS AN OLD FRIEND KNEW HIM 


FRIENDSHIP of a quarter of a century! Half a working life- 

A time, with its joys and sorrows, triumphs and disappointments, 

long absences and pleasant meetings, months of hard work and 

weeks of merry holiday; but through all, shine or shade, never a 
change in the friendship— 


“ That constant flow that knew no fall, 
Ne’er fretted by those cataracts and breaks 
That humour interposed, too often makes.” 


These memories embolden me to say a few words, feeble and 
inadequate, on what I may call the sentiment side of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s character, a side hardly touched upon by his host of 
admirers, because, necessarily, known only to a limited circle. I do 
not mean that his personality and feelings were dissociated from his 
genius ; far from that, he put into his work all that he felt and was; 
this can be distinctly traced, by those who knew him well, in the 
increased depth and pathos of his music when the great sorrow of his 
mother’s death was heavy on him. This loss, though softened by 
time, was never forgotten, and it is very pathetic that his death was 
hastened by a cold caught during a visit to his mother’s grave, paid, 
as always, on her birthday, the second of November. He went alone, 
and spent a long time arranging the flowers he had taken. He was weak 
from illness and hard work, but refused to recognise this, and struggled 
on for a few days longer, when his doctor found him suffering from 
pneumonia. This was, alas, the beginning of the end. 

His lighter melodies, gay and spontaneous, were himself—his 
natural, everyday self—for his was a pleasure-loving, but still more 
a pleasure-giving, nature, and he thought, with Browning, that 
to appreciate to the utmost the simple pleasures God gives us, is to 
thank Him for them. Like an escaped schoolboy, he enjoyed the 
short holidays that hard work and ill-health allowed, in the south of 
France, or Italy. I never knew him happier than when on a sunny 
morning he would start with a few friends, all on donkeys, and the 
“sumpter ass” following, to climb up to Gorbio or St. Agnese for a 
long day in the open air. What days those were! Everything was 
a delight to him: the pungent smeli of cut pine branches, the dis- 
covery of a mountain spring, the endless variety of wild flowers, but 
1 Copyright in United States of America, 1901, by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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more than all, above and around us like a visible blessing, the glorious 
golden sunshine of a warm spring day. 

I remember his saying, one sunny morning on the Lung’ Arno, 
‘What sun worshippers we are! And-no wonder, for the sun means 
light and warmth, and that is life and love, whilst its absence means 
darkness and cold, death and hatred.” 

His love of warmth and sunshine may have been inherited from his 
Italian grandmother, 

Another side of his character was his deep religious feeling, spoken 
of to few, shown more to us on the many discussions consequent on 
much searching of the Bible, with a view to possible subjects for 
oratorio or cantata. His memory for the Old Testament was wonder- 
ful, and, given a lead, he could repeat any of the Psalms, doubtless 
from his early training in the Chapel Royal choir. A book that he 
described as one of the most beautiful ever written, and which he loved 
and knew thoroughly, was Keble’s “Christian Year.” 

Every composer has his favourite child—in his case I think it was 
“The Light of the World.” “Isaiah” was under consideration by 
him as a subject for an oratorio, and highly approved by his old friend, 
the late Sir George Grove, but when it came to the discussion of the 
outburst of praise on the cure of King Hezekiah, the awful anti- 
climax, ‘‘ For they had laid a lump of figs on the boil,” was too much 
for their sense of humour, and the fig-plaster put an end to all serious 
thought of such a libretto. For Sir Arthur could never work with a 
divided mind. The characters, circumstances, developments of thought 
and feeling had all to be analysed and realised before he could begin ; 
but this once settled, and himself in sympathy with his libretto, he 
gave the best that was in him, working hard through many dark times 
of physical suffering, financial loss, and heartfelt sorrow. 

He was singularly free from any sentimental fads as aids to inspira- 
tion ; his wants in this direction were few, in his own words: “ A few 
flowers, a green tree, and no barrel organs.” 

It may be ignorance on my part, but the fact of his composing with- 
out a pianoforte was a source of wonder always. We have stayed with 
him when he was working in the country, and we never heard any 
trying-over or strumming; as far as sound was concerned, he might 
have been engaged on a treatise on moral philosophy. He only asked 
that no pianoforte playing should be loud enough to penetrate into his 
study,—there, a room at the top of the house. He worked hard and 
methodically ; after breakfast and a look through the papers he would 
begin and work hard till 1.30, have a light lunch and then work again 
till four or six, when he came down to a cup of tea and a game of 
tennis, or, what he enjoyed most of all, a row on the river. It was 
“ exercise without fatigue, with all the pleasures of locomotion.” He 
would often put in a couple of hours’ work again before going to bed ; 
and this in a country house, full of visitors, with every temptation to 
take a holiday. In town he worked equally hard, but at different hours. 
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“DOUGLAS, DOUGLAS, TENDER AND TRUE” 
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It is often alleged against those for whose work, literary or musical 
quiet is essential, that they are so Bohemian and eccentric that they 
must turn night into day, and rely for inspiration on artificial sur- 
roundings ; but the simple fact is that night is the only quiet time; 
in the day there is no escape from noise, from the roar and rattle of 
street traffic, the demon of the front door, whose knock and ring is 
incessant from 9 A.M. to 11 P.M. in London, and the necessary va-ef- 
vient in every household, however quiet and well-organised. Sir Arthur 
often worked from midnight to 4 A.M. in town, and then took an 
hour’s stroll in the park or streets before turning in ; these walks were 
sometimes very amusing, but were necessarily solitary, the drawback 
being that no friend was awake at such a time. Still he never com- 
plained ; he took it all in the same genial spirit. 

When well started on his work, he was difficult to move, as the 
following characteristic letter will testify; it was in answer to an 
invitation to a small dinner where he would have seen his “cruel 
taskmasters.” 

The collaboration with Mr. Gilbert was a fortuitous combination of 
talent, the like of which we shall never see again. They were matched 
like twins, but twins of opposite sexes ; in all their work there was, to 
my mind, the difference of masculine and feminine. Both had the 
same high ideal, the same generous nature, both the same kindly 
heart, but it was, like Ophelia’s rue, “ worn with a difference.” At 
the time of their misunderstanding, we could only echo the opinion 
of a legal friend, that “the separation was a national calamity that 
called for an Act of Parliament to compel them to work together 
again.” 

No one was ever born who appreciated fun more thoroughly, and 
there were merry times at the Savoy Theatre after a dress rehearsal 
when all had gone well; sometimes it was a picnic in the boxes, just 
Sir Arthur, Mr. Gilbert, and a few intimates, and then—well, it was a 
pity there was not a phonograph there in good working order. What 
would one give to hear it all again! One of the party remarked, 
“You seem to sharpen my wife’s wits ;” quick as lightning came the 
answer, “ At last the wish of my life is gratified ; she takes me for her 
(h)one!” 

His Christmas-trees, always decorated by himself and two servants 
who were in the secret, were a delight to all. No one was forgotten, 
and each found a present showing his affectionate thoughtfulness. 
His secretary alone knew the extent of his generous assistance to 
those who applied to him; nothing but the stereotyped begging-letter 
was put into the waste-paper basket. Other appeals were laid aside 
to be investigated thoroughly and the writers seen by himself or his 
secretary. 

The old family joke was an institution at Queen’s Mansions. We 
all had our /eit-motiv, a something that made laughter a certainty as 
soon as we met. It is a wonderful bond of good-fellowship, the family 
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A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER 


' The Editor thinks it advisable, though not really necessary, to call attention to 
the fact that the expressions at the close of this letter are obviously written in jest. 
They indicate, in fact, in a delightful manner, the extremely cordial relations which 
always prevailed between the “*cruel taskmasters” alluded to and the great com- 
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joke. Elia should have written an essay upon it! Neither time nor 
absence affect it, for however long and far we may have wandered, it 
is there to welcome us on our return, obliterating with a laugh any 
little coldness and making us feel at home again. Bless it for a peace- 
maker, that ever-blooming, hardy perennial—home-grown, asking but 
little perhaps in the way of wit, but giving much in the way of 
pleasure. 

Sir Arthur worked con amore on his grand opera, “ Ivanhoe,” being 
delighted with the libretto by Julian Sturgess. I remember he forbade 
us refreshing memory with the novel. He wished us to enjoy the 
libretto as Sturgess’ poem, without any reference to Sir Walter 
Scott. I trust it is no indiscretion to say that we owe it to the Queen 
that such a work was undertaken. This fact, from Sir Arthur’s own 
lips, of her Majesty’s suggestion and encouragement, is but a proof 
of the Queen’s judgment, as a musician, of the greatness of Sir Arthur’s 
genius. On my making a remark to this effect, his reply was: “‘ The 
Queen is wonderful, wonderful! ” 

He worked hard for the recognition and encouragement of English 
talent. He believed in it, and his praise was generous and outspoken 
in discussing the works of his contemporaries. Himself a master of 
melody, he delighted in finding that others had that gift, without which 
music is a flower without perfume, a beauty without charm. One 
class of composition always roused his anger; that into which the 
composer had put second or third-rate work, had, in fact, been a jerry- 
writer, lowering himself and the dignity of his art. He would say: 
“T don’t care what a man writes, only let him write his best, be it 
comic song or oratorio.” 

Faithfulness, as a steward of the gift bestowed upon him, was his 
characteristic, and who shall say what was his reward, even here? In 
the long nights of hard work, what visions may have come? Visions 
of the time when 


“ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of Good, shall exist, 
Not its semblance, but itself !—No Beauty, nor Good, nor Power, 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the Melodist, 
When Eternity affirms the conception of an hour ! 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and Doubt is slow to clear! 

Each sufferer says his say, his end of the weal and woe ; 

But God has a few whom He whispers in the ear ; 

The rest may reason and welcome ; ’tis the Musicians know !” 




















THE LAST OF THE NEOLITHS 


I 


LONG the Mendips, as in many other places throughout these 
A Islands, by lonely trackways on the heaving shoulders of the 
hills, or crowning some bleak scarp or windy eminence, are 
scattered the mounded hearths and graves of an almost forgotten 
people. Yet, though Time stammers over their name, their blood 
still bickers in our market-places, and their souls look forth from 
many wistful eyes. But further, whatever science may have of scorn 
for the following narration, I and another know that in the year 1892 
a starved remnant of this mysterious people still haunted in the 
flesh the gorges and caverns of the Mendips, and may yet, though 
doomed now to quick extinction, skulk in the sombre places of the 
hills on which their generations once lived free, though keeping from 
their fastnesses perpetual watch and ward. 

In the late summer of the year mentioned I was exploring the pre- 
historic remains about Wurtree, a little village at the foot of the 
northern flanks of the Mendips. I found it necessary, for the purpose 
of more carefully exploring one of a group of barrows that I had 
opened, to move my lodgings to a lonely hamlet of ten cottages and a 
church that lay bleak to all wind and weather in a fold of the red 
sandstone at the very heart of the hills. I intended, after a few days, 
to remove to the other end of the range, but in the course of a talk 
with some of the laconic villagers concerning the neighbourhood, I was 
frequently attracted by the name of “ Twinberrow,” as that of an old 
farmhouse, where as I gathered with difficulty a half-mad gentleman 
named Grylls lived alone. ‘Twinberrow” was not marked on the 
Ordnance map, and therefore I determined, late one afternoon, to 
visit the neighbourhood. 

I had gone several miles over the trackless hills and hollows when 
suddenly on reaching the top of a long incline I came upon what 
seemed to be a decayed fence. The ground within its boundary, 
though grass-grown, seemed to be marked as if it had once been culti- 
vated. Passing over this land I found the ground suddenly dipped 
and ran rapidly down on my left, while it rose to a slight ridge on my 
right. I took the left hand, and found something of a track begin 
to appear under my feet, banked on each side. Before me, one on 
each side of the path, were two long barrows. Suddenly on turning 
round one of these, I found myself in front of what appeared to 
be an old deserted farmhouse. I leaned upon the rail under a 
tree and examined the place. Grass grew in between the flints that 
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led from a locked gate up to the door, the stone step of which 
was broken, and in the fissure grass waved its spikes of seed. The 
house was long and low, but had an upper storey; the roof-ridge 
was sunk, and near one end wholly broken away. In the ruin that 
seemed to be upon the place I marvelled to note that one of the upper 
lattices was open, and suddenly as I looked a wisp of white curtain 
flapped out, like a long beckoning hand, and then sank slowly back 
into the gloom of the room. The lower windows were shuttered ; and 
all those in the upper storey, except the one where the rag flapped, 
were fast closed, and, as it seemed, uncurtained, but I could not be 
sure, for, as I was vaguely conscious, either a storm was brewing or 
twilight had caught me. Behind the house the land rose up against 
the heavy sky. As I stood in the silence looking at the dark house I 
suddenly spun round, with a cry on my lips. Something had sounded 
on the earth behind me and some one had touched me on the shoulder. 
I could almost have sworn that something small and lithe swept 
round the tumulus at the side of the trackway as I turned. Buta 
slight fall on the ground made me look up; the wind was moving in 
the leaves of the beech and the ripe mast was dropping at my feet. 
I looked about me. The path I was on led to another gate whose 
hingepost pressed against one of the barrows. I went to this gate 
and found it padlocked, but the lock was scarcely rusted. I got 
over the top bar, and taking a few steps found that the mound at my 
side was in a line with a little high wood, which I had not noticed 
when I had first found the downward track. 

I went towards the wood, thinking to make that my way home, for 
I found it was getting late, and the light was just failing. On my left 
was an extensive stubbled field, and I wondered to what farm it be- 
longed, since I knew of none in this the most desolate part of the 
Mendips. Gaining the edge of the wood, I found what seemed to be 
a small hill or mound covered by a dense growth of underwood so close 
and dark as to be almost impenetrable; and at my feet was a ditch 
about five feet wide, the bottom full of ooze. I did not know what 
to think, but the evident art of it all made my temples throb. I walked 
round the whole of the wood and found it circular, and the ditch sur- 
rounded it entirely. At one spot, however, on the opposite bank, the 
ground seemed worn and the bushes not so close. I sprang across 
the ditch, and by bending forward and clutching at a branch of a 
thorn lifted myself up and pressed through the shrubs. A tiny 
pathway, just visible in the darkness of the place, went up the 
steep sides of the hill. I mounted quickly, and as I neared the top 
heard a quick rustle before me. I ran and nearly fell over a low 
circular bank that girdled a bowl-like grassy space, in the centre of 
which something flapped down noiselessly. Without thinking, I strode 
to it and bent down to look, but the grass grew over the surface 
without a break. I wondered if I might have been mistaken, and rose 
up to look about me. The grassy plot was about six feet in 
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diameter, the trees shut out all sight of the country and held the 
heavy air, so that it smelt warmly moist and earthy. I stood thinking 
what had been the cause of the rustle, and what was that which had 
flapped down on the ground like the wing of a great bird. I was 
about to try the ground with my heel when I heard the leaves brush 
quickly, and a white face peered up at me for an instant, the great eyes 
strained with terror. It withdrew, but before I could call out, the 
leaves parted and a woman’s figure was half revealed. She lifted a 
hand and beckoned to me, fear in her quick gestures and the rapid 
glance she threw now down the path, now at the earth at my feet. 
I was by her side. 

“Unless you want to be killed, come away,” she panted in a 
whisper, and without waiting disappeared down the path. 

I followed her, marvelling. She seemed a girl of twenty, but won- 
derfully delicate of form and white of skin. She leaped agilely across 
the ditch, then hurried with bent form and quick looks behind and 
about her into the shadow of the long barrows. I tried to address 
her, but her quick hand impatiently silenced me, and I followed her in 
the closing darkness for perhaps a mile. Then she stopped abruptly 
on the edge of a track, by a starved and twisted thorn that shook and 
rustled its spare leaves to the chill wind. 

“This is the way to the valleys,” she said. ‘It will be best that 
you keep away from this place.” 

I laughed at her seriousness. ‘ Why,” I said; “what’s the matter 
with the place? It’s free to the world, isn’t it?” 

‘It is free to no one who wants to live,” she said. Her eyes would 
not meet mine, but drew away up and down the sombre hollows into 
whose distance light mists were creeping. 

She was slender, as I have said; the face was that of a beautiful fair 
Irishwoman, of a character purely spiritual, with no trace of the 
coarseness of the Saxon. But there was a fear in her fine eyes and a 
pitiful tension in the face, in the turn of her head and the quick looks ; 
and down before her the white frail hands twined and strained as she 
stood. She wore a long black cloak of rough cloth, open in the front, 
half revealing a close-fitting dress. Her hair of dull gold was lightly 
caught back, and great tresses rolled loose on her shoulders. 

“What do you mean?” I said, a little brusquely. ‘ What or who 
is there to be so frightened about ? ” 

“Will you not go without questions?” she said with some anguish 
in her tones, her glance the quicker, her breath the shorter. 

“No,” I said angrily. “Who are you? What are you talking 
about? If there’s danger, why are you here? Are they smugglers, 
coiners, thieves—what?” I laughed at the thought. 

She wrung her hands and cried with a sob in her voice, still keeping 
her eyes from mine. 

“Go away, before it is too late! ‘They may track you yet, and leave 
you dead! But I’ve warned you—I’ve warned you!” 
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Still the looks in all directions, especially whence we had come. 
Her evident anguish moved me; the fear in the beautiful eyes was 
past bearing. 

“ Well,” I said reluctantly, “I will go if it pains you that I should 
stop. But really, seeing the century we are in, I should have thought 
the only thing to fear in these parts were the fretting ghosts of those 
who lie buried in these dark barrows.” 

Her hands leapt at my mouth, and the great eyes, wide with fear, 
fixed mine. 

“Not that alone,” she said in a quick whisper, “ but—but—they 
themselves. Oh, I have said it—I have said it,” she cried, her hands 
to her face, her body rocking. ‘I have revealed the hill to the valley, 
the dark to the light!” 

“What do you mean?” I said in assuring tones. “If you mean 
there are still some ancient people hiding in the caverns beneath us, 
well, I for one should like to see them. And, faith!” I continued 
with a laugh, “ knowing the Hills, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

She looked up quickly. ‘ But,” she said in a low voice, “they 
would kill you if they saw you searching about. Oh,” she cried ina 
little warm rush, catching my hand, her eyes beseeching, ‘ promise 
me, promise me you will not go near the Bowl Barrow! Promise 
me!” 

“TI promise you,” I said; “polished celts are best in museums. 
But why is it you run norisk? You are gentle, you are not fit to be 
here. I mean you are e 

I had run on without thinking; the fancy of this thing was most 
interesting to an archeologist; but the absurdity of the possibility 
now struck me, and I stopped. I wondered if she was not a little 
mad, and looked in her eyes; but they were sane, and earnest, though 
very sad. 

“T live here with Grylls, my kinsman, whom the People call 
Conann,” she replied. “I am not of the blood, though my mother 
was a Connath.” 

** But where—how do they live? How did it all happen?” 

“My kinsman—my father’s father—is guardian of the People of 
Conn. One of his kinsmen saved the life of a Connath lost in the 
marshes many generations ago, and our family have protected them 
ever since-—it is the Trust. ‘They live in the caves and he feeds 
them.” 

“ But you speak English. I mean, you seem like one of us.” 

“T am of your people. My father taught me about you, but he 
is dead, and the Trust will end perhaps even with the Tribe. I 
am of no worth”—her voice dropped to an infinite weariness—“ or 
perhaps—perhaps I am only of worth when I die.” 

I did not understand all she said, but I was taken with a great 
pity of her. 

“My poor girl,” I said, ‘‘ what a life for such as you!” 
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I suppose the sympathy in my voice shone in my eyes, for she 
glanced at me with a quick startled look and bent her head. 

“Tt is a strange thing you tell me,’ I went on. “That a people 
whose name, whose very existence is almost denied, should still have 
kept alive till now a remnant of their race hidden in the fastnesses of 
the hills.” 

“Tt is true,” she said simply; and then in a sort of calm 
vehemence, “they are the Cloin Conn, the sons of the Cruithny 
and the Goidels, whose graves top every hill, whose temples and 
groves crown every down; but whose face the brutish Saxon has 
crushed into the earth. They seized us as slaves and worked their 
wills on us, and only a few have saved themselves who made and 
have kept the Oath of the Blood.” 

« But how is it possible?” I cried. ‘Their blood must have died 
out many times.” 

“Ah!” and her voice became sad, her eyes pitiful. ‘They have 
waited for death often, and even now if the gods do not take pity 
they must be constrained, for death is very near to the People. 
They are as few as the living leaves in winter, and they say if they do 
not give a sacrifice, if—but it is naught to me now— it is past.” She 
broke off suddenly in a quick whisper, and seemed in great distress. 
She tightened her lips and bent her face away. 

Suddenly through the night, from the dark distance whence we had 
come, arose a great solitary cry. She caught my hand and groaned. 

“ Ah, it is done! it is done! It is the end! He is banned—he, 
the elder brother! Ah me! ah me!” 

Again the terrible cry sounded as if from some outcast on the 
homeless heights of the hills, bereft for ever of kin and name and 
manhood. The girl crouched beneath every ululation as if it wrung her. 

It ceased. She stood for some moments bent and listening, one 
hand to her head, the other trembling on my arm; but the cry did 
not sound again. 

“TI must go,” she said sadly. Then in tones whose soft sweetness 
I cannot hope to tell, she went on, “It is good to have seen your 
face, to have known you lived,and heard your voice.” She hesitated ; 
and I noticed as she looked at me, and then away with thoughtful eyes, 
that the lips which had been thin and drawn had become arched and 
passionate, Suddenly, with a quick agitation in face, voice, and manner, 
she said: ‘ But—but— it will be useless—you must not come again! 
You must not be found—one is enough—one is enough!” 

She caught my hand and placed it to her cheek and forehead, 
then turned and ran swiftly into the dark towards whence the cry had 


come. 

“How are you known? How shall I think of you?” I called 
softly as she went from me. 

““Niada!” The sound came down the wind to me out of the dark 
like a sobbing cry. 
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II 


| KEPT myself away from the neighbourhood of the Bowl Barrow 
all the next day ; but the few words dropped by the girl concern- 
ing herself drove me into intolerable unrest. In the evening, resolved 
to think the thing out, I sought a favourite spot outside the village 
where I lodged, but to little purpose. One moment, in the memory 
of her tones or a look, I leapt up from the heap of slag on which I 
sat, determined to go at once to the old house; next moment my 
wretched doubts dropped me back to gaze again moodily on the 
brooding pool and the mounds of refuse cast up by ancient hands. 
When I remembered the girl’s simplicity and vehemence, the marvel- 
lous thing she had confessed seemed the truth. For if she were mad, 
her madness for one so young had a most recondite trick. Though 
one part of me sneered the other, the latter slowly gained belief. 
There was nothing intrinsically impossible in the tale that a remnant 
of the Neolithic people should still haunt the mysterious hills 
where their homes and graves were scattered every mile. In a few 
steps I could stand within a circled plot where the roots of their 
hearths still clung to the soil; and as I sat I could see heaving in the 
twilight the outline of a long barrow, mournful, unaspiring. In sight 
of the wind-swept down, the shadowy night, nothing seemed more fit 
than that some of these indomitable people, kin to the Silures and the 
Atecotti, who for years had set Rome at defiance, should mingle their 
blood masterfully with some of those earlier Celts to whom they had 
taught their peculiar worship; and when at last the flood-tide of the 
Saxon girdled them, should have islanded themselves through the 
centuries upon solitary hills and remote places. It was improbable, 
of course, for several reasons, yet to doubt it was almost to doubt the 
existence of the girl herself. Often as I tossed later in the stifling bed 
of the stuffy room where I lodged, my questions plumbed the deeps of 
personality: had my mind been normal all that day, or had I from 
long study and brooding among the ghostly places of a long-vanished 
race been plunged for a few hours into a sequence of imagination that 
seemed as real as actuality? Such tricks of the brain were known ; 
and so absorbed had I been in my study for years, so actual had be- 
come the facts of that study, that I could hardly be said to have lived 
in the nineteenth century at all. But often as I lay, the face of the 
girl would flash out in the dark, her soft eyes appealing while her lips 
winningly prayed me to avoid danger. I called myself many sorts of 
fools, but I resolved, if she was a fact, that I would see her again. 

I found myself after breakfast looking down the gorge of the 
Megmen Rocks. ‘This place was a mile or so from the Bowl Barrow, 
and one part of me was thoroughly ashamed of the knowledge. I 
compromised. I would not go on at once, but would clamber a little 
way down the gorge and smoke a cigarette, and consider. When I 
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lay full length on a slab of rock looking down the fissure in the flank 
of the hills the answer to my question lay beneath me. Our measure 
of time was ultimately very petty. We were slaves of the routine of 
our senses. What if twenty centuries were dropped out, and the 
fierce, half-naked Neolith looked into the spiritless eyes of the man in 
collar and cuffs; here where I sat two thousand centuries stared up 
at me! It was not a matter of what we expected, but of what was 
possible. These hills whose grit my fingers clutched had been by 
turn smoothed out a thousand fathoms beneath some palzozoic sea, 
had been mounded with unnumbered millions of tiny corpses; then 
in some volcanic mood of the young earth the sea floor had been 
thrust up, rended and gashed, to front the wasting sun, to be ploughed 
by ice and rain, and sown by the winds of ages, Was there 

My body went chill, I slowly moved my head and glanced about 
me at the weak sunlight, the pell-mell of riven rocks and earth below 
me, but my gaze was dragged round again. Three feet before my 
face was a dark rift in the limestone, and suddenly as I had glanced 
to it, fierce wild eyes in the shadow had held mine and driven my 
blood cold to my heart. It was no vision; there again as I turned 
were the two glowing points full of fear or hate, They sank back 
from the hole, and I began half trembling to raise myself from the 
shaly ledge on which I lay; but instantly was the sound of soft, quick 
footfalls above me; and as I looked up, the light of day shook and 
suddenly flapped out. 

When sense came to me again I was still in darkness, and a moist 
chilliness made me shiver. I felt about me, my head still aching and 
my mind heavy; it was hard ground on which I lay, and at my left was 
a wall of rock. I lay for some time remembering ; then, as I gathered 
my wits, I raised myself and began to grope in the dark stillness of 
my prison. The other wall was but three feet away, and the length of 
the place seemed about four yards. When I got to one end my hand 
touched something loose upon the ground. I picked it up; it was a 
sort of cake, and by its side was a pitcher full of water. I was thank- 
ful for these, and having eaten and drank, I thoroughly examined the 
cave, and found it was blocked at each end by a rough but heavy 
wooden door. The ceiling was low, and had jagged points of lime- 
stone. I do not know how many times I examined the doors and 
walls, but at last feeling worn out I huddled myself near a door and 
fell asleep. When I awoke I had an oppressive feeling that some one 
was in the cave with me. I listened, but there was not a sound. I 
quietly felt the door, which was still fast. I had evidently slept a long 
time, for my mind was fresh and quick. I thought of the revolver 
that was my constant companion in my “ how-breaking ” expeditions, 
and without noise I slowly sought for my hip-pocket. I hardly hoped 
to find the weapon had been left on me, but my hand clutched it eagerly, 
and I drew it out and lay listening. I must have dozed off again, for 
I was suddenly strung up to wakefulness by a rustle as of a dress. 
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“Who is that?” I said. “If you move I will shoot you.” 

A low wretched voice said, “ Do not hurt me. I am Niada, I 
have called to you, but you were asleep.” 

“What is the meaning of all this?” I said angrily. ‘“‘ Who knocked 
me down and brought me here?” 

She suddenly fell to sobbing with passionate repression. I groped 
towards her in the dark and felt her hand held out to me. 

“Tt is my wrong!” she said. ‘Oh that I had never looked in 
your eyes. But no; you would have been killed.” 

“But, my dear girl,” I exclaimed, “what does all this mean? 
Don’t you know a way to get out of this mad hole?” 

“Tf it is possible, friend, I will show you a way this night.” 

* But you’ll come also, surely ?” 

She was silent, then said quietly : 

“T have given myself for the children of Conn. I look no more 
for life.” 

“T don’t understand,” I replied impatiently. ‘ Yours are dark 
words. What is this sacrifice you speak of?” 

“The Tribe is near to death. For twelve centuries they have kept 
the Oath of the Blood which bound them never to yield and never to 
mingle their life with the Saxon. For many generations they have 
taken their wives from the kin of the Blood hiding in the hills beyond 
the Sea of Nodens. But their life went out twelve generations since. 
Now there is but one woman left to the children of Conn, and she is 
yet a maid. She is to be wedded at sunrise to-morrow to the man 
chosen by the Tribe, and the blessing of the gods is craved for the life 
of their people. For the woman is very weak and sick, and—there 
must be blood—there must be blood.” 

She stopped, with a strange fall in her voice. 

“ But why you?” I asked. 

“Oh,” she said slowly, with a little moan. “It is naught for me. 
I have been sick of life so long, and I know, I know, and my kinsman 
says it is truth, I have the frenzy of my mother within me that will 
drive me to the edge of the rock as it drove her. And it may be—it 
may be I shall do good dying—I cannot say. It will not matter for 
me. I am naught. But,” her voice deepened and shook to tender- 
ness, and her hands strained about one of mine, “it is you, my 
friend, my beloved friend, you that they seek also, Oh,” she said 
vehemently, “I could kill him, I could kill him, kinsman and old 
though he be. It was his thought. It was he that told them the 
gods would surely bless the seed of the Tribe if———” 

She broke down sobbing in a pent storm of passion. I could no 
longer stay myself. I took her within my arms and kissed her eyes 
and mouth with all the fervour of passionate pity. She lay suddenly 
quiescent, her arms grasping me like a child that is frightened. 

“QO Niada,” I cried, “whether we are mad or not, or in whatever 
world and place we are I don’t care, but if this is all truth, why, we 
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will love while we live. But you must find us a way to life; you 
must live for me to love and care for you all my life. You are not 
mad. You have been starved of the woman in you.” 

“T know it, I know it!” she said vehemently. “It is that has 
given me the frenzy. I was born in the caves, and have seen no 
lands but the wastes of these hills, no faces but those of the kin, who 
feared but never loved me. When the snow has died away, and the 
sun and the wind were soft on the hills, and the tender leaf peeped 
out on the thorn, ah, I have craved and longed for the face, the voice, 
and the dear eyes that I knew lived somewhere. And at night the 
frenzy has strained in me, and I have prayed the gods for death to 
take me, and I was glad when the kin have wept together and spoken 
of death ; and when they said a sacrifice was craved I sang them ‘ The 
Song of the Willing Slave,’ and though they prayed me with tears 
not to give myself to the Stone, I was glad when they said it should 
be so.” 

** But why did none of their young men love you?” 

‘Tt was unfit that one possessed by the gods should be loved. It 
would be to insult the gods.” 

She was silent, her hands straining about mine. Then she spoke 
in a strangely tender voice that trembled. 

‘Oh, I have seen things above and below the world that Eag the 
priest has trembled to know. I have sent my spirit into the deepest 
swamps and the uttermost lonely places of the world. I know the 
fiends of the marsh and the moaning souls upon the wind that are 
caught on the thorns and in the tangle of the thickets; I know the 
crying ghosts of the barrows, and the sacred stones, but none of their 
secrets were like to yours, none of their voices were so sweet and sad 
as yours. I have sung to the Tribe till they seized their weapons or 
have wept, but never have I sung such terrible sweetness as the kisses 
of my beloved.” 

Suddenly the vehement exultation broke with the sobbing cry : 

« And therefore I fear, I fear!” 

I tried to comfort her, but she cried softly in my arms. 

“‘We must go from here, Niada! Elsewhere we will find life and 
love.” 

“« My heart is become as the heart of a hare,” she answered wretch- 
edly. ‘I fear the gods have lifted me up high only to beat me down 
the deeper. I will do all I can, but I fear me, I fear me. But if you 
go to the Stone with me he shall die, though I sink to the wastes and 
winds of hell for ever. It was his cruel thought that you—that you 
and I should be wedded and slain on the Stone at the rising of the 
sun to-morrow, so that our life and love should merge in those others 
for the strength of the Tribe.” 

“ By the Lord! ” I said, “I should like to meet him alone.” 

« But to-night,” she went on, her hand upon my cheek, “I will lead 
you from here by a forgotten water-shaft in the corn pits. But I fear 
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two things: that they may not leave you alone this night, and that on 
our way we may happen with Mogh-Ruith the banned.” 

“Why was he banned, and why should he stop us?” 

‘“‘ He may think to gain back his kinship. He is the elder brother 
of the man chosen to wed Finnola, and by right should go before the 
younger. He threatened the Tribe, and Conann my kinsman always 
hated him for his spirit. Conann persuaded the Tribe to ban him, 
and it was his ‘cry over the abyss’ we heard when I met you, my 

, beloved. He had lost all when I gained all. His brothers wept 

many tears, for there are but a score of the blood, and to ban him 

went sore to them. But they could not stand before the face of 
Conann, he is their corn-giver, their store of life. Ina little while I 
fear Mogh-Ruith will die for lack of food.” 

It seemed there was no watch set on my prison, it being in the 
centre of the living caves, and thought secure. But at night there 
would be a feast of worship, and one of the dwellings would be empty. 
By this way Niada hoped to lead me to escape. 

When at last I had let her go, all the impassioning. woman in her 
fearful and tender by turns, I sat down resolved to keep myself awake 
until I should hear her raise the beam across the door. Some hour 
or more passed, and I heard the beam at the other end gently lowered, 
and the door creaked, revealing a dim, grey opening. I lay still, 

; expecting the frame to be filled by the slender form of the girl, but 

there was no other sound. I arose and crept to the door and peered 

about. A great high cave lay before me, in the middle of which 
glowed a dull red fire on a slab of stone. There were rough benches 
here and there, on a low trestle were ewers and other kitchen gear, and 

the firelight winked from a few vessels that seemed to be of bronze. I 

resolved to steal out for a moment to get the bearings of the place in 

case of need. The wall on one side of the door led to a darker part 
of the cave. Holding my revolver under my coat I ran softly along 
and found a wide, dark passage, but I would not venture down this, 

and crept back to my tunnel. Niada’s absence disconcerted and a 

| little angered me; but perhaps she had run back for something. I 

resolved to wait and not risk missing her. As I crouched in the dark 
the other door was opened softly, and again no one came in the grey 
light. The mystery incensed me. If this meant death, I said, I ) 

wished the cowards would show themselves. I would not go to the 

door, but stood in the middle of my tunnel watching each opening 

and wondering whence and how the first attack would come. Sud- 

denly there was the running of soft feet outside, and both doors were 

blocked by dark forms pressing in. I had but time to press the 

trigger once. One, with a shriek, broke away, and then some eight 

or ten slight forms threw themselves on me, clutching and dragging 

me down. I could see the wild eyes in the dim light, and wondered, 

even as I struggled, at their great panting breaths. Then suddenly, 

as I fought, one struck me from behind, and I fell senseless. 
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pata me as I lay was the black depth of what seemed a narrow 
gorge. The night wind crept along the ground and beat my 
face, and when I looked up I saw the stars above the shoulder of the 
hill. I felt very cold. I had been stripped of my coat and shirt, my 
hands were bound, and I was clothed in some white garment with short 
wide sleeves. Behind me I heard the murmur of voices as if chanting, 
and turning my head as far as I could, I saw at the far end of the cave 
figures moving about a faint light. I marvelled ; I recognised the cavern 
as one which the guide-books said could not be explored for more than 
four hundred feet; and where I lay the ground was worn by the frivo- 
lous feet of tourists and excursionists. Yet at the mouth a little dis- 
tance from me was a big flat stone upon the ground that was not there 
at other times. The monstrous incredibility of the anachronism came 
on my mind suddenly, and I could have laughed ; but the cords bit 
my wrists. I could think of no way of escape ; Niada had evidently 
been forestalled, and most bitter of all (and I groaned as I lay) she 
was in as bad a plight, and I was powerless. If I shouted into the 
gorge it would be useless: no kindly ear was within miles; and the 
more I struggled at my cords the keener they bit. As I desisted I 
could not repress a sob of angry despair. I turned towards the dim 
figures at the end, some vague thought in my mind of making an appeal 
tothem. As I looked and thought of the futility of sucha cry, the form 
of the girl seemed to step out of the dark wall near by. She ran 
towards me, and I saw two other figures behind her hanging back, but 
watching. She came and bent down, kneeling beside -me. The 
beautiful face was pale but hard, and her eyes shone with a dull glow. 

“T have done what I could,” she said rapidly. “I have prayed 
each of them, and their minds were shaken, for they love me. But he 
—he—Conann has forced them—he said he would put us on the 
Stone himself if Eag would not. Oh, he is possessed of a fiend! But,” 
she said, bending lower and whispering, “‘you shall not die. I will 
see to it. If Conann were away the others would yield. Let him see 
to himself before the dawn.” 

“QO Niada,” I cried, “would to God I could see you out of this. 
Cut these cords and put a hatchet in my hand, and———” 

“‘ Nay, it would be useless,” she said, shaking her head wretchedly. 
“ You would be killed at the last.” 

With a sudden passion she bent and pressed me to her breast, cry- 
ing, “ You must not die! Oh, I will rend them to pieces if they touch 
you, my love, my love!” 

A hoarse voice sounded down the cave, saying words in an unknown 
tongue. In low moods at dead of night I am still haunted and wrung 
by the look that came into her eyes as she heard the voice. Her 
passion went cold instantly, her arms trembled about me; she looked 
up to the fainting stars and half rose. 
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“Tt is not,” she shrieked, a piercing horror in voice and eyes. “It 
is not the dawn!” 

She laid me gently back, a sudden terrible quiet in her eyes. I 
began to murmur all manner of endearment, and strove to make her 
eyes look into mine. 

“ Niada,” I said gently, “look at me. Look in my eyes.” 

“No, no!” she said, keeping her face from mine with a pitiful 
irresolution, “speak not like that. Harden me! harden me! for it 
must be done, Oh, if he were gone you would be safe.” 

I was wrung beyond measure by the frenzy in every gesture of the 
head, every agony in the eyes. 

“ Niada,” I said solemnly, “listen to me. We have but a little 
time perhaps to speak to each other. You shall not sacrifice yourself 
for me. Though I were set free the Stone would have you. Is not 
that what you mean? Hear me, Niada. Life is good; but now that 
I have found you death shall not divide us. Look in my eyes, dear.” 

She turned great eyes in whose brimming wells the faint skyshonegreyly. 

“The gods are in your voice and fight against us,” she said gently. 
“‘T knew they envied me life with you—I knew I dared too much, I 
was so happy. But oh, my love, it would be nothing to lay myself 
upon the Stone and see you standing safe, and know that you would 
live and remember me, Niada, so that when you are with your people in 
the valleys you will sometimes fall into a great stillness, remembering 
how you loved me and gave me your kisses.” 

Again the voice sounded hoarsely down the cave, and the two 
watchers came forward to us. 

“Tt has been sweet to know your voice, to look into your eyes, ah! 
and to feel your lips on mine. Life would have been so good, but 
death may be as sweet, for even so we shall be together.” 

The dawn was coming fast; the light at the end of the cave went 
out, and from the dark came the sound of softly chanting voices, and 
there came towards us in the dim twilight a group of men, not more 
than twenty, headed by an old bald man in a flowing red robe bor- 
dered with fine gold serpentine work. Next him strode a taller man, 
dressed like the others in a short mantle of dark cloth. His face 
held me. It was excessively arrogant, and the cruel eyes glittered at 
us from red sockets. By the quick breath of Niada, and the shrinking 
to me as she kneeled, I knew this must be Conann. He seemed to 
order the two men beside us—slight men with pale pinched faces— 
for they helped me to my feet, and cutting the bonds that held them, 
led me and Niada to the mouth of the cave, where in the middle lay 
the slab of stone. We were made to stand side by side facing the 
dawn, and the others ranged themselves in a semicircle outside the 
mouth of the cave. I could not help wishing for a good weapon and 
the wall at my back, for except the old madman there was not one of 
these others that seemed formidable. ‘The small sunken frames, the 
gaunt sallow faces with mild brows and eyes of infinite sadness, and 
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the weariness in look and gesture, spoke frightfully of the exhaustion 
of an outworn blood. 

From the cave at our backs a man supporting a muffled figure came 
forth slowiy and stood on the opposite side of the Stone facing us. 
Niada’s kinsman came forward and placed his arm gently about the 
girl, whose face was now uncovered. ‘The frailty of the poor pretty 
creature was pitiful; she was scarcely more than a child, and the great 
bright eyes, the sunken cheeks and the weak cough that shook the 
puny form seemed to promise only a quick death. She would not 
look at Niada, but after one swift agitated glance bent her face to the 
ground at her feet. Niada for ever watched her kinsman. 

Meanwhile I was thinking of every possible way of escape. The 
strongest men seemed to be Conann and the chosen husband, both of 
whom were on the other side of the Stone. There were three men 
with the priest standing beside Niada and myself, but if I could get 
my arms free these I thought would be quickly dealt with, though each 
of them held a finely polished stone axe in his hand. The priest 
approached, and lifting up my bound hands brought Niada’s to rest 
within them. The poor girl cast an awful look of appeal about her 
and then threw herself upon my breast. I kissed her, murmuring into 
her ear, “I can’t die like this! Can’t you snatch an axe and cut my 
cords.” But before she had time to raise herself, a weblike cloth was 
thrown lightly over us as we stood, and the priest began some chant- 
ing prayer. I felt a cut on my wrist, and Niada slipped a haft into my 
hand. Then suddenly a fierce cry of surprise went up round about ; 
I tore the cloth from our heads; something bounded past me, and as 
I looked I saw Conann prone and still upon the ground; an axe 
jerked up above struggling forms and sank into the dark hair of the 
poor bride. Then a howling cry arose, and the whole Tribe ran to- 
gether. I felt Niada pull me to her, and heard her low voice: 

“Come! Come! It is Mogh-Ruith the banned. It is the end.” 

We rushed back into the cave, the ululation in my ears bringing 
back the memory of the first time I had heard that cry of eternal 
desolation upon the homeless hills. Soon the winding tunnel choked 
the sound, and we seemed to grope in a blackness that was ever sink- 
ing deeper. By narrow holes and sloping rocky floors we went, where 
every step was a bruise; down horrible “chimneys,” where fear gave 
to each foot the sensitive touch of the hand; and through chill moist 
places where the drip of water on my flesh made me shudder with the 
sense that some long dead finger had blindly touched me. Yet ever 
before me, always with a calm gentleness and patient warning direction 
went Niada, her infinite care a very light in the terrible blindness. Soon, 
with a little comforting cry, “‘ There is the day!” she pointed far ahead 
to where a tiny ray shone through a rifted stone, and in a little while 
we were standing on the green bosom of the down,—the flashing sun, 
the great expanses of air and landscape an ecstasy that made us laugh 
and cry as we leaped to each other. HENRY GILBERT. 
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LETTERS TO JACK CORNSTALK: III. 


FROM AN AUSTRALIAN IN LONDON 


A MIDLAND VILLAGE 


ENGLAND, January 1901. 
EAR JACK,—When I came to England, I took a house in a 
|) fair-sized, old- and new-fashioned village not fifty miles from 
London. I came down here to get my breath after the 
voyage, and have a quiet think, and talk things over with myself 
quietly before tackling London in earnest. ‘The village is, as I say, 
a new-old-fashioned one. Along one side of the village street is a 
row of old elms, and behind them a row of old-fashioned cottages, 
and an inn called the “ Blue Lion,” with thatch two feet thick, and 
a gravelled footpath. On the other side are no trees, but a row of 
modern shops, such as you’d see in any decent suburb in an Australian 
city, with a kerbed, asphalt pavement. All round on the high ground 
are modern villas, detached, semi-detached, and several in a row, from 
the £35 a-year cottage (rates and taxes included) to the £90 or 
#100 house. If you take a £25 to £30 cottage, you are known 
as those or them new people in that house; if you take a “50 to 
£60 house, you are the new people in Blank Villa; if you take a £90 
or £100 house, you are Mr. and Mrs. Brown-Jones (or whatever your 
name may be). 

The country is undulating and covered with fields and hedgerows, 
with parks and little woods here and there, and brooks and streams 
along the bottoms that run, by old brick-ways, under little old-fashioned 
hamlets, and under the corners of decayed buildings which might have 
been mills at one time; and, in unexpected places in the corners of 
the hedges, are little very old-fashioned inns, with fixed benches and 
tables outside, and sanded and sawdusted floors in the bar and tap- 
rooms, and ingle-nooks and window-seats: where customers drink, and 
think (if they do think), and talk—do anything but dress—pretty much 
as they did fifty or a hundred years ago. 

The village has a big common, but the common is rather a painful 
place, for it is frequented every day by nursemaids with babies in 
perambulators, and by serious-looking individuals wheeling invalids in 
chairs; and when you see the baby in the perambulator beside the 
broken-up old party in the chair, you are apt to think of the years 
that go between, and ponder drearily on the futility of human life. 
Also troops of slum children are brought down here, now and again, for 
an airing, and somehow it makes me feel sadder to see them on the 
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grass and in the sunshine for one day—and to think it’s only for one 
day—than it would to see them in their native gutters every day for 
a year. 

You can walk out in any direction by the country roads, and round 
back home ; and when you get tired of walking by the narrow roads 
worn deep between the hedges, and seeing nothing, you can climb out 
and follow the field-paths. The field-roads are very narrow, barely 
wide enough for one vehicle ; so, I was told, that if a farmer proposes 
to take a cart down one of those roads, he advertises the fact amongst 
his neighbours a week beforehand, to lessen the possibility of his 
meeting another cart half-way, in which case the farmer with the least 
moral or physical backbone might have to back his horse for miles, 
and that would mean inconvenience and loss of time to both sides, 
and possibly break up an old and convenient borrowing-and-lending 
friendship. 

It is a very pretty place, and I only saw one blot on the scenery 
round here. It stands at the top of a slope in the background of as 
pretty a piece of rural scenery as you could imagine, and it is a big 
black boarding on which, painted, in staring white letters, are the 
words :— 

**Smith’s Kennels. 
Spratt’s Dog Biscuits used.” 

The population of the village is aristocratic, ‘‘ well-to-do,” ‘ better- 
class ” shop-keeping, mechanic, and bucolic. The village is what we 
might call a “ tourist town” in Australia. ‘ Better-class” and “ well- 
to-do ” people take houses and bring their families down here for the 
summer. Some stay all the year round, but I don’t know whether 
these are of the well-to-do or of the better-class people. I’ve heard of 
a “ middle-class” in England, but not down here—perhaps the term 
“ middle-class ” is too vulgar for this village. Some do not even stay 
all summer, but go away quietly towards the middle or the end of the 
quarter. I’ve heard shopkeepers refer to these as swindlers. There’s 
a boarding-house or two, kept by workmen’s wives. ‘There are several 
ladies, in £25—£30 houses, who let apartments. The husband of 
one (we stayed with her till our house was ready) is a mechanic in the 
City, who comes home once or twice a week disguised as a business 
man ; his wife lives in hourly dread of his real occupation becoming 
known in the village—and all the neighbours know it. 

There are other ladies, in £ 30-450 houses, who take in “ paying 
guests.” One, a widow witha small income, who might be comfortable 
in a cottage, but who has two grown daughters who mustn’t soil their 
hands, and must have accomplishments and genteel society, is struggling, 
with the assistance of “ paying guests,” to keep up an appearance in a 
big house. She had the bailiff in last week. 


I came in touch with the bucolic element first. I was nearly a 
week rescuing my luggage from the Mudland Railway Company, The 
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trouble is, I believe, that most of the trains are in such a hurry that 
they haven’t always time to take in luggage, or, having got it aboard, 
they haven’t time to put it out. Anyway, after waiting four days, one 
of the carriers (he was of an intelligent type of workman) told me 
that my luggage was at the station. I inquired at the office, but they 
knew nothing about it; they told me that it might be over in the 
shed in the yard, so I went over there. In the shed I found a fresh- 
faced, unemotional youth, who wore an expression as if he were 
pondering deeply over a complete absence of ideas. There also 
seemed a something, as of resentment, in his expression, but this I 
believe was unconscious. I recognised him at once, or rather his 
type; I had met him as a loutish new chum working on Australian 
farms; I had come across him Out Back, in Australia, “ getting 
colonial experience” (though I could never conceive him as being 
capable of absorbing experience of any kind). Travel doesn’t change 
him—strange lands and adventure make no impression on his mind. 
He is just as bucolic and undemonstrative camping out under the 
great stars on the mighty plains of the Never-Never Country in 
Australia as he was in his native village; and he can come back 
years afterwards, with less to tell, and less idea of telling anything 
if he had it in his head, than he would have had he only gone 
to the next village for a day. He is not confined to England. 
He is not intentionally boorish nor uncivil, for, if he does leave a 
question unanswered now and again, it is only because the question 
fails to convey an impression to his alleged mind—or he needs time. 
Repeat the question two or three times if necessary, with decent 
intervals, and, above all, give him time. But anyway you can’t 
hurry him. 

The youth in the shed was cleaning out the place. He worked on 
for a few minutes, apparently totally unconscious of my intrusion ; but 
I gave myself time to soak in—I gave him fifteen minutes; then I 
started my name and asked if my boxes had come. He rubbed the 
top of his head, and looked slowly round the shed, which was nearly 
empty; then, presently, he got an idea and asked me what I said 
my name was. 

I told him again, and spelled it. The spelling of it seemed to rouse 
him a little. He looked round the shed again, and in through the 
window of a storeroom that was locked, and up on the loft, and under 
the floor. I had looked myself, and told him so, but he persisted in 
looking. Then he asked me what my boxes were like. 

I described them to him—several times during the interview, at his 
own request. The boxes were of unusual size and shape, and there 
would be no mistaking them; yet he persisted in pulling out empty 
fruit-boxes, and barrels, and bits of machinery from amongst the 
rubbish, and asking me whether “any of them was them.” He looked 
at the label on a crate full of straw, and the name on it only differed 
in the matter of three letters from mine. He pulled that out at once, 
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and wanted to know if it was mine. I am not sure now that I really 
convinced him that it wasn’t. Then I had a happy thought—I 
should have had it before. 

“‘ Are you in charge of this shed ?” I asked—and I waited. 

“No,” he said, “I ain’t.” 

“Ts there a man in charge?” I asked—and gave him time. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly, “ there is.” 

“Can I see him?” 

“* Well—you might see him— if you want to.” 

** And where is he?” 

‘Oh !—he’s up the yard, he is.” 

I went up the yard and found the man in charge, and got him to 
admit it. He might have been the youth that I’d left in the shed, 
suddenly grown several years older, but otherwise little changed. 

He knew nothing about the luggage, but agreed to have a look at 
the books. We came across the name which had a syllable in it 
sounding like one in mine, and that delayed us a little; then he went 
to have a look in the shed, and I left him looking. I hunted up the 
carrier again, and consulted him ; he was positive that he had seen my 
luggage arrive, and next day I found it under a tarpaulin in a truck up 
the yard. The yard manager didn’t seem in the least surprised. He 
asked me which truck it was, and I took him to it and showed him 
the luggage. He regarded the boxes with drowsy interest, looked at 
the address, also the old shipping labels, and asked me if them boxes 
was mine. I assured him that they were. I asked him what the next 
move would be. 

He thought a while. 

“Do you want them boxes ?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

He thought for a long time, then said he’d see the carrier about 
them, if I liked. 

I privately resolved to see the carrier myself, and get the boxes away 
at once, else some train might get hold of that truck by mistake, and 
take it on to Scotland. I suggested that there might be some papers 
in the office which would give me some idea of the charges, and which 
I might have to sign. He agreed that that was likely, and walked 
back to the office with me. On the way back he said, as if an idea 
had got into his head somehow and he wanted it settled one way or 
the other— 

“You come from abroad, don’t you ?” 

“Yes; I come from Australia.” 

Presently he said in a tired, disinterested tone— 

“T thought you come from abroad.” 

I sounded him as deep as he went, but “ Abroad” was the nearest 
that he could get to Australia. 

And I couldn’t help thinking: “ And are these of the people we’re 
fighting for ?” 
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I’ve had rare opportunities of studying the British shopkeeper in 
all his glory. I had taken a £30 house, but it soon got round that 
I came from abroad, or Australia, so of course I must have plenty of 
money. On the evening of the day we shifted into the house there 
came a knock at the front door and I went to open it—we hadn’t 
captured a maid yet. I saw a decently-dressed, respectable-looking 
man backing out towards the gate, and I asked him if he wanted me. 

*T must apologise, sir, for coming to the front gate, sir,” he said 
nervously, still backing out. 

“ Why?” I asked. 

By this time he’d got to the gate and I couldn’t catch what he 
said—I’m rather deaf, you know. I didn’t seem able to coax him 
nearer, so I told him to wait while I called the wife. When she 
came down he’d disappeared. We stood wondering awhile, and 
presently the wife heard a timid knock at the back-door and we 
went there. It was the man—he’d slipped in and round while my 
back was turned. He had his hat off and looked very apologetic. 

“T really must beg yer pardon, ma’am,” he said, “for coming to 
the front door——” 

“Why?” she asked. 

“T’m very sorry, ma’am,” he said hurriedly, “but you see, I 
wasn’t sure that there was any one in the house yet. I'll always come 
to the back-door in the future.” 

It turned out that he was a grocer’s man, and his boss had been 
recommended to us by an Anglo-Australian acquaintance of ours in 
the village. 

“Would you be pleased to give an order, ma’am ?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said the wife. 

“Thank yer, ma’am,” he said briskly, getting out his pocket-book 
and pencil. ‘What would you be pleased to want, ma’am? I'll 
take it down, ma’am.” 

She gave the order from a list she had. 

“ Three pounds of loaf-sugar.” 

Grocer’s man, taking it down, “‘ Thank yer, ma’am.” 

“ Three pounds of moist.” 

“Thank yer, ma’am !” 

* One pound of fresh butter.” 

«“ Thank yer, ma’am!” 

“Two pounds of rice.” 

“ Thanky, mum!” 

«“ One packet Sunlight soap.” 

“ Thanky, mum!” 

‘“‘ Two pieces of blue.” 

“ Thanky, mum!” 

And so on with the soda, starch, borax, &c., to the end of a long 
list. 

* Anything more, mum?” 
VOL. LXXIII. 
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“No, that’s all.” 

“ Thanky, mum!” 

He begged pardon again for coming to the front door, took off his 
hat, and got away out of that. 

Next evening the milkman mistook the wife for the maid and 
growled about being kept waiting. He’s been conscience-stricken 
and apologetic ever since. The wife, who is sympathetic, feels really 
sorry for him, 

My hobby, as you know, is carpentering, and I often go to the 
shops for gimlets, bradawls, screws, nails and glue, and suchlike; and, 
in the absence of a maid, I frequently went small errands to the 
grocer for pounds of butter or candles and the like. I usually dress 
in the rough Sunday sac-suit I wore in the Bush, and wear a slouch 
hat, and not unfrequently a coloured shirt; but I came from abroad, 
you know, and must have plenty of money— it’s Australian fashion to 
dress as I do, so I might be an earl at least by the way the village 
shopkeeper bows and smiles and squirms when I come into his shop. 

I had at first the greatest difficulty in the world to rescue my small 
purchases from those shopkeepers; they didn’t seem to understand 
that I was capable of carrying anything heavier than my hands, or had 
ever been in the habit of doing so. They couldn’t understand why, if 
I bought a packet of tacks that I wanted to use at once, or a pound 
of starch that the wife was waiting for, I preferred to carry it home 
with me and have done with the business. 

“* We would send it up at once,” they’d protest; “the man is going 
directly.” 

‘“‘ Now look here! ” I said one day to one of them. “ You mustn’t 
go by appearances.” (He bowed with humility.) ‘ /’m not so delicate 
as I might look ; I’m thin, but most Australians are—I’m thin, but I’m 
wiry.” (He bowed again.) “I’ve been used to hard work” (they call 
‘ graft’ work in England); “ I’ve camped out all winter in a tent on a 
telegraph line in New Zealand; I’ve probably done more hard-graft 
than any man in this village; and, as for walking and carrying, I’ve 
tramped five hundred miles at a trip in the drought, across some of 
the driest and hottest country Out Back in Australia, and carried a 
heavy swag and a load of sorrow all the way.” (He bowed.) “ And 
now,” I said, “can’t you understand that I’m able and willing to 
carry home that quarter of a pound of borax? My wife is waiting for 
it; it won’t hurt me. I'll get home sooner than your man can, and 
you can save him to send to a weaker customer. Now, be sensible ; it 
will save you trouble, and save me trouble, and save up your man, 
and save my wife inconvenience. She’ll want to argue with me if I go 
home without that borax—lI promised to bring it home—don’t make 
me break my word! What’s the matter with the arrangement, any- 
way ?” 

He bowed and smiled in a scared sort of way; my speech didn’t 
seem to convey the ghost of an understanding to his mind; but he let 
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me have the borax—or rather I got out of the shop with it before he 
pulled himself together. 

There’s a grocer just round the corner from where we live; he is 
newly started in business ; his prices are reasonable, and it would be 
convenient for us to deal with him, but he is a white-haired, whey- 
faced, abject man with pinkish eyes, and it’s too painful to go into his 
shop. We’ve been there twice, and I think that if we went a third 
time, or gave him an order, he’d collapse and I’ have to gather him up 
from the floor; and the hand-rubbing, and the writhing, and the sickly 
smirk of him! The British shopkeeper’s smile is enough to warn off 
a Bushman first thing. They straighten up pretty quick when they 
strike a bad debt. 

I went to the draper’s and got a pair of gloves as a present for the 
wife. They insisted on sending them, so I gave in and told the draper 
to send them up in a van. He bowed. I asked him to send them 
in the best and showiest vehicle he had, if he had more than one. 
He bowed, and said he would. And he did. I don’t think the van 
belonged to him—he must have borrowed or hired it. Perhaps he 
bought it on the strength of a new customer. 

But I had hopes then. I thought I detected, in the sending of the 
van, the action of a sly, dry humorist—a “ joker” or “ hard case,” as 
we'd call him in the Bush; so I determined to cultivate that draper, 
and, if possible, get him to come up to my place sometime of an even-. 
ing, and help me to keep from feeling homesick. But I was mistaken 
and disappointed: he probably had less humour in him than any 
other man in the village. 

It is cut-throat competition that does it—makes crawlers of beings 
who might have been men had they had the brains or courage to 
emigrate. ‘These shopkeepers will do anything, short of crawling and 
grovelling at your feet, while they hope to gain your patronage, and 
while they think you’re safe; but let trouble come to your home !— 
they are at you like crows round a dying sheep in the Bush, though 
the bill be but a few shillings. They have no souls and have learned 
no mercy. ‘They know no middle level; they cannot meet you as 
man to man, as in Australia; they must either crawl or bully. No 
Australian could help feeling a hearty contempt for the average British 
shopkeeper. In a village like this they do all in their power to 
overreach their rivals; they hate each other, and yet they are all 
informers amongst themselves. They will supply and cheat a customer 
for years, and, the moment they think he is going down, they stop 
credit and inform their rivals of his trouble. If you have a dispute and 
close accounts with one of them, he will often take revenge by hinting 
doubts of your solvency to the others. 

This is plain truth. But something more must be said in truth and 
justice, In the Bush—take your own town of Come-by-Chance, for 
instance—the storekeepers have a hard enough job to pull through ; 
they will dump your groceries down at the front door, and growl if 
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you growl, and swear if you swear, and sometimes call you by your 
christian name; but, if you’re honestly hard-up, they'll say, “Oh! 
come up to the store and get what you want, and settle up when 
you can.” But here in England, where people do not move about 
as in Australia (where the husband’s work, if he is a shearer or 
drover, might take him away five hundred or a thousand miles, and 
for a year), here in England they cannot trust, not the workman, 
but the respectable middle-class, better-class, well-to-do class, in- 
dependent class, or whatever you like to call them. And why? 
Because of the curse of England—the ghastly struggle to “keep up 
appearances ”—because, if the tradesman is not sharp, Mrs. So-and-so 
will very likely spend the money that So-and-so owes him on a 
stylish, useless piece of furniture, which she must have or burst, 
because Mrs. Somebodyelse has just bought one like it. 


The houses and villas round here are very much like what you’d 
see at Mosman, North Sydney, or any other well-to-do Australian 
suburb. I can see little difference between the street I’m living in 
and the street I lived in in North Sydney. But outside we have 
fields and hedges in the place of bare fences, brown paddocks, and 
dreary, monotonous, endless scrubs, as round about Come-by-Chance. 
This is a pretty place, and a healthy place, and a bright place all 
.summer, and the “ well-to-do” people ought to be happy; but I 
believe that they are the most miserable people on the face of God’s 
earth. It’s all on account of the struggle to keep up the appearance 
of being twice as rich as they are. 

We'll suppose that the “better-class people” are tradesmen’s 
families, mechanics and others who have risen in the world We'll 
lump those known as “well-to-do” and “independent” people 
together—we’d call ’em all the middle-classes in Australia, but 
“middle-class” is only a vulgar term used by ignorant colonial 
democracy and bloated aristocrats. I don’t know anything about 
the aristocrats of this village ; they are driven up to the station at the 
last moment in dogcarts or carriages, and ushered into a first-class 
carriage with as much celerity and sympathetic respect as if they were 
royal families, and that’s about all you see of them. 

About a hundred of the City men, who have their families down 
here, go up to London every morning and come home at night. 
They travel third-class, and there is much of a muchness between 
them. They don’t talk—perhaps they can’t. Ten men can travel 
for two hours in a train without one saying a word to another. If 
you try to talk to them, they read a paper. This is English reserve, 
or English boorishness, or English suspicion, or English ignorance— 
whatever you like to call it. If you try to talk to them, they treat you 
as if you were a swindler trying to get them to take shares in a rotten 
concern. 

I can’t say whether middle and upper-class Englishmen are reserved 
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because they are shy, or because, as Dooley says, they have nothing to 
say. Come to think ofit, I think that Dooley is right. Englishmen know 
nothing beyond their own little selfish and paltry little commercial 
world, and they have the intelligence to know that they know nothing, 
therefore they keep their mouths shut. Maybe it is unconscious in- 
stinct which makes them do this. And perhaps it’s an instinctive 
knowledge of their own world-ignorance which goads them to hector 
people who are in a lower station of life and whom they suppose to 
be more ignorant than they are themselves, and so keep up some 
appearance of intellectual superiority. Possibly Englishmen are silent 
because, when they are not thinking money, they are either brooding 
over the fact that the world thinks them boorish, or keeping up their 
reputation for being reserved. However, there are plenty of exceptions 
in London—though I don’t know how they got there. 

Englishmen—younger sons or sons of families who have spent 
their money to keep up appearances — ne’er-do-weels — anyway, 
Englishmen who come out to Australia and drift into the Bush 
(provided they are not old men), soon lose their reserve and 
become grand fellows—humorous, sympathetic, and open-handed— 
the best we have. 


Our street is furnished partly on the time-payment system, and 
partly (and furtively) second-hand; so the furniture is either gim- 
crack or full of white ants. It is fashionable or genteel and un- 
comfortable, and most of it useless— plain comfortable furniture 
would cost less than half the price. The villa ladies are wearing 
out their lives (and souls, if they have any) in the ghastly struggle 
to “keep up appearances.” They talk of nothing but their servants. 
They never work themselves—only worry, whine, and lie, and grow 
more selfish every day—consequently they are frequently ill. They 
treat their servants like dogs— often stint and half-starve the girl 
who has to do the work, and therefore really needs the best and 
most food, because every penny that can be “saved out of .the 
servant” is needed to keep up appearances. Consequently it is 
hard to get servants here—the girls prefer to go into factories. One 
lady I know, a big strong childless discontented woman, recently 
dismissed her servant because said servant refused to address her 
as * Mistress” and her husband as “ Master” instead of Mrs. Blank 
and Mr. Blank. Then the lady had to do her housework for three 
days, when she broke down ; she has had the doctor ever since. 

The servants, as far as my experience goes, are honest, healthy- 
minded, and rather more intelligent than their mistresses. I have 
talked to some of them! Yes, actually placed myself on a level with 
common servants, I suppose it’s about the lowest-down thing I could 
do in this village. But it seems quite right and fashionable to talk 
about servants, to lie about them, and scandalise them behind their 
backs over four-o’clock teas. 
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I’ve been introduced to the broad-minded intelligence of the village. 
There is an artist acquaintance of mine here—a black and white 
artist, cursed, as usual, with an idea that he can paint. He has no 
children and makes a comfortable income, but his wife says that they must 
keep up appearances ; so whenever they get a cheque the best part of 
it has to go for rubbish in the furnishing line. But that’s neither here 
nor there. The other day he gave a private view of his pictures, and 
invited me to meet some intelligent “well-to-do” or independent 
people, who he said were broad-minded and unaffected—very “ nice 
people” indeed. He said I’d be sure to like them; so I went. The 
visitors were a married couple, tall and thin; the husband wore a 
frock-coat and was very English. He told me that he understood 
that Australians were very unconventional in Australia; that was the 
only idea he seemed to have (if it was an idea). Whenever my 
friend put a picture on the easel, the lady would clap her hands 
and exclaim,— 

“ How jolly!” or—“Isn’t that jolly!” or—“‘ Oh, Edward !—Isn’t 
that jolly!” Sometimes they’d both say it together. 

My friend put up a picture called “ Sad Autumn.” 

“Oh, isn’t that jolly !” 

He put up a picture labelled “‘ The Death of Day.” 

“ How jolly!” 

He put upa picture of “ A Village Churchyard in the Gloaming.” 

“ Oh, isn’t that jolly!” 

If he’d had a picture of a disembowelled corpse, they’d have said it 
was jolly. 

But neither the artist nor his wife could see it. 

And I couldn’t help wondering, “‘ And are these of the people we 
fight for?” 


There is a factory or two on the outskirts of the village—not staring 
and unsightly as in Australia, but back behind trees and hedges—and 
the -workpeople live in little rows and squares of cottages at the end 
of the village and “‘ over the Common.” The working-people seem to 
me to be honest and healthy-minded, even humorous, and more 
intelligent than the well-to-do class. But I came across one who 
seemed to have even less humour in him than the draper mentioned 
above. He is the village coachbuilder, a tall, thin man, with very 
hollow cheeks and thin red whiskers growing in the hollows. We 
struck up an acquaintance on the strength of the fact that an uncle of 
his had gone out to Australia in the early days and made money. 

“And he come home, and paid all his debts, and went out again,” 
said the coachbuilder impressively. 

I didn’t seem impressed. 

“ He came a long way out of his track,” I said. 

“ They respected him for it,” said the coachbuilder severely. 

I got a better opinion of creditors. 
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“And when he went back,” said the coachbuilder triumphantly, 
“he took out nineteen relations with him! ” 

“ How many?” I asked. 

“ Nineteen,” said the coachbuilder. 

I reckon I’ve got upwards of two hundred relatives in Australia, 
and, if I make a pile in England, I’ll strongly advise them to stay where 
they are. 


There’s no getting away from the shopkeeping atmosphere in Eng- 
land. The village post and telegraph savings-bark and money-order 
office is in a toy and stationery shop, in a corner amongst the packages 
and shelves. Fancy this in Australia, where, in the smallest town, 
these offices, with the postmaste:’s residence attached, are in a sub- 
stantial brick or stone building by themselves. But if the English 
public (especially those in London) will stand anything labelled 
“Company,” there’s no reason why they shouldn’t stand anything 
marked “Government.” By the way, I haven’t noticed any politics 
here. I suppose this village, like most of its kind, gets its politics, as 
well as its newspaper, fixed up for it in London. 

Our postmaster has the soul of a shopkeeper, and shows you 
novelties when you call for letters. And strange to say (or is it 
strange ?), while he and his wife are servile as shopkeepers, they are 
mighty independent in their official capacity. They change quickly 
and draw the line very plain. The wants of the village in the way of 
maids, situations, houses to let or sublet, or wanted, are pasted up in 
the post-office window, in the advertiser’s own writing, at the rate of 
sixpence a week. You can read the domestic and business troubles of 
the village between the lines of these advertisements. Villagers study 
that window with interest—it is their newspaper. But then, as most 
of the servants are related, some way or other, the private affairs of 
half the villa ladies are public property already. 

We've got a maid (they call servants “ maids” in England) ; she isn’t 
trained. When she applied for the place she stated that her mother 
was a reSpectable woman. She is as light and graceful as a cow, and 
stubbornly honest. All English country working-people are obsti- 
nately and aggressively honest. The man is “‘a honest working-man,” 
and the woman is “‘a respectable woman,” or “a respectable married 
woman,” which last fact is stated and repeated and reiterated in almost 
every neighbourly row or outside dispute, no matter what the dis- 
agreement is about. 

Our servant starts first thing in the morning by scrubbing the middle of 
the kitchen floor hard. If she overhears us say anything which she con- 
siders funny, she chuckles out loud. When visitors are in we often hear 
a loud guffaw from the pantry or kitchen. She says “ Hey ?” or “ What- 
say?” but I like her, and would rather have her than a girl who has 
been trained—that is, bullied and stinted, and suspected and watched, 
until she is forced to become deceitful and sly in her own defence. 
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Our girl has been greatly troubled lately on her father’s account ; 
he is a gardener ; he has not been taking his food, and is falling away 
in consequence, I understand. 

“ He’s gettin’ so narrer! Mrs. Lawson,” says Amy ; “he’s nearly as 
narrer as Mr. Lawson.” 

You know I’m rather thin. 

There are plenty of young people here, amongst the working-classes, 
who have never been in London in their lives. 

We haven’t been troubled much by callers. I believe that when 
strangers settle down here, people leave their cards or call on them, 
to see what they’re like and what sort of furniture they’ve got in the 
house, and whether the wife has a tea-gown, a maid, and a tea service, 
and what the service and the tea-gown are like; and to go out after- 
wards and tell their friends all that they’ve found out or supposed. 
But I got an idea. I had some cheap curtains hung up to the front 
window, and that scared ’em. A few factory girls and eighteen-penny 
to half-crown a week slaveys go along our street sometimes on a 
Sunday afternoon, and when they catch sight of the curtains they 
squeak and giggle, and say: 

*“OQ—oh! Look at the penny-a-yard curtings! ” 

It’s very interesting—shows how the minds of the middle-class are 
poisoning those of the working-people. But the worship of appear- 
ances is spreading its poison over Australian cities. 


I notice that it’s the fashion for the ladies down here to grab their 
skirts up from the front when they walk out in wet weather ; in London 
they grab themselves behind. Englishwomen strike me as being, in 
nature and appearance, hard, unsympathetic, selfish, and ungraceful. 

I haven’t seen the parson yet. The old doctor is a very aristocratic 
old gentleman, who, if a member of your family happens to die, regards 
you in the light of a murderer because you sent for the young doctor 
and not for him. 

The young doctor is a grand young fellow, a Scot, prematurely 
grey, whose wife was a nurse, and who is steadily working up a 
practice here by dint of hard graft. 

The landladies of the two leading hotels are elderly ladies of severe 
aspect, and one of them has a moustache. It’s a slow process getting 
drunk here, they are so deliberate about serving you. 

The publican of one of the little inns in the hedges has a face that 
would do for the portrait of John Bull, if it had any expression at all. 
He is short and as broad as he is long, and looms outside his little 
inn on Sunday afternoon, looking at the weather. He walks slowly 
into the middle of the road, with a movement as if he had clockwork 
inside him, to get a view of the sky all round. Then he comes back 
and slowly delivers his judgment on the weather in bull-calf tones. 
He looks as if he has never been a mile from the village in his life. 
He sells “ Coider” by the jugful. 
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The stationmaster is a shy man with a fresh complexion and side 
whiskers. 

The sergeant in charge of the police-station is a good fellow, ard, 
if you know him, you can go up to the station after closing time and 
have a nightcap with him. 

The barber and tobacconist is a little Cockney, who attends on 
gentlemen and gentlemen’s families at their own ’omes and sells 
tobacco by the hounce. 

The village policeman is a heavy-footed countryman in uniform, who 
sees you home if you happen to have had a drop too much, and calls 
round next morning, ostentatiously to ask “how the gentleman is?” 
but really to see if you have forgotten that you tipped him generously 
last night, and if so, to get another tip. 

And that’s about all at present, from yours truly, 

HENRY LAwsoNn. 


P.S.—Re English hospitality: as far as my experience goes the 
difference between English and Australian hospitality is this :—If you 
come to England with a letter of introduction from friends in Aus- 
tralia to their friends in England, the latter will invite you to dinner, 
serve you with the best, and, if they think you’re not so well off as 
they, drop you like a hot brick; whereas, if you go out to Australia 
with letters to friends’ relatives there, you must stop at their house, 
and sleep in the best room, till you have time to look round. 
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SONG 


SHUDDER of gloom flickered over the hops, 
A A thrill waved into the wheat: 
The night-wind sank with a moan to the copse, 
And the grey-owl rose from her seat; 
The brook rippled up into eddying bays, 
And leaned with an arm on the reeds: 
The soft air breathed on the flowery maze, 


And melted to shimmering beads. 


Then a silver ray shot over the rill, 
Like the gleam of a fairy light: 

A mountain of shadow fell off from the hill, 
Dim backgrounds leapt into sight ; 

And the moon came up with a sylph-like tread, 
Enwrapped with a damask shawl, 

And the stars leapt out from the gauze overhead, 


And lifted the midnight pall. 


E. H. THOROLD. 


























A KNIGHT 


By JOHN SINJOHN 


I 


N the spring-of the year 1890, at Monte Carlo, I used to notice an 
| old fellow in a grey suit and sunburnt straw hat with a black 
ribbon. Every morning at eleven o’clock, followed by a brindled 
“great Dane,” he would come down into the Place, walk once or twice 
round it, and seat himself on a bench facing the Casino. There he 
would remain in the sun with his straw hat tilted forward, his thin legs 
a little apart, his hands crossed between them, and the dog’s nose 
resting on one of his knees. After an hour or more he would get up, 
and, stooping a little from the waist as if he had a slight kink in his 
back, walk slowly once round the Piace, and return up the hill. 

In the afternoon, just before three, he would come down again in 
the same clothes, and go into the Casino, leaving the dog outside. 
One afternoon I had the curiosity to follow. He passed through the 
hall without a look at the gambling rooms, and went to the Concert. 
After that I got into the habit of watching for him. When he sat in 
the Place I could see him from the window of my room; when I went 
in to a Concert I mechanically looked for him. What chiefly con- 
cerned me was the matter of his nationality. One can generally tell a 
man’s nationality, but now and then comes some one utterly unread- 
able. I remember once at Coblentz sitting next to a man at an hotel 
table-d’héte ; the meal lasted nearly two hours, and we talked together 
all the time, but at the end I had no more notion of his nationality 
than at the beginning. He spoke good English, talked of deer- 
stalking in Scotland, related some incident about a hare which showed 
contempt of foreign methods of sport, yet was not an Englishman. 
He spoke very good French, but was too tall and strong for a French- 
man. He was too “limber” fora German. He was no Russian, for 
he mentioned a Russian political scheme with derision, which, whatever 
his politics, a Muscovite would never do to a foreigner. Certainly he 
was neither Spaniard, Portugee, or Norwegian. I was reduced to 
cataloguing him North Italian, Roumanian, Basque, or French 
Canadian—an old lady of my acquaintance always puts every one 
unknown down as a French Canadian. He was a mystery! 

It was the same with this old fellow. His lean, rather short face 
had a burnt skin that looked like dried leather, a long, prominent 
jaw, pointed chin, and two holes in the cheeks as if he were con- 
tinually sucking them in, There were wrinkles right across his fore- 
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head ; his eyes were brown, and little white moustaches were brushed 
up from the corners of his lips. The back of his head bulged out 
sharply above the lines of his lean neck and high shoulders ; his grey 
hair was cropped close. In the Marseilles buffet, on the journey out, 
I had met an Englishman, almost his counterpart in features—and 
how different! About this old fellow there was an absolute lack of 
the other’s alert, practical, dignified, autocratic self-sufficiency. He 
was quiet and undemonstrative, but he was not rounded off—in- 
sulated against shocks and foreign substances, so to speak. He was 
certainly not a Frenchman ; his eyes indeed were brown ; but hazel- 
brown and gentle—not a Frenchman’s lively, red-brown, sensual eyes. 
An American? but was ever an American so passive? German ? 
No! His moustache was brushed up, but in a modest, almost 
pathetic little way, that had nothing in common with the frank, brutal 
assertion of the German moustachio. Nothing seemed to fit him 
quite. I gave him up at last, and used to think of him as the 
* Cosmopolitan.” 

At the end of April I left Monte Carlo and forgot all about him. 
In the same month of the following year I was again at Monte 
Carlo, and going one afternoon to the Concert found myself next 
to this same old fellow. The orchestra was playing something of 
Meyerbeer’s. My neighbour was asleep, snoring very, very softly. 
He was dressed in the same old grey suit, with the same old straw 
hat (or one exactly like it) on his knees, and his hands crossed 
above it. He was not in the least disfigured by sleep as so many 
people are—little white moustaches still brushed up, his lips closed 
below them ; something extraordinarily gentle and “good” about 
the whole face. There was a curved mark on his left temple, and 
the scar of a cut on the right side of his neck; his left hand was 
covered by an old kid glove, the little finger of which was empty. 
The bang and clatter of the music seemed to have no effect upon 
his slumber ; he woke when it was over, and his right hand went 
to brushing up his moustache. 

The next thing on the programme was a little thing by Poise out of 
“ Le joli Gilles,” a violin solo—with quaint intervals that give regular 
tugs at one’s heart. I glanced at my neighbour; a tear was caught in 
the hollow of his cheek, another was just leaving the corner of his eye; 
he seemed unconscious of them, there was a faint smile on his lips. 
It was then the “ interval,” and while the orchestra and audience were 
slipping out of their seats, I was trying to make up my mind to begin 
a conversation. It is difficult when one has had a person under obser- 
vation for so long without his being conscious of one’s existence. At 
last I mustered the courage to ask him if he were fond of music. He 
looked at me without the slightest distrust, bowed, and answered in a 
thin, gentle voice: “Certainly. I know nothing about it—play no 
instrument—never could sing a note; but—fond of it! who would 
not be?” His English was very good, with a sort of accent and 
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emphasis that was neither quite American nor quite foreign. I ven- 
tured to remark that he did not care for Meyerbeer. He smiled. 

“ Ah!” he said, ‘I was asleep? too bad of me. But you know— 
he is a little noisy sometimes—I must confess—I know so little about 
music, you see. There is Bach, for instance. Would you believe it, 
he gives me no pleasure. <A great misfortune to be no musician!” 
He shook his head. I murmured “ Bach—education—elevating.” 

“ Ah!” he said, “to me any music I /ike is elevating. People say 
that some music has a bad effect on them, I have never found any 
music that gave me a bad thought—no—no—dquite the opposite ; only 
sometimes, as you see, I go to sleep. But what a lovely instrument 
the violin!” A faint flush came up in his parched cheeks. “I can 
believe it to be the human soul that has got away from the body. It 
is a curious thing,” he went on, “very distant bugles at night have 
given me the same feeling.” 

The orchestra had begun to resume their places, and, folding his 
hands, my neighbour turned his eyes towards them. When the 
Concert was over we went out together. Waiting at the entrance, 
was the same dog I had seen the last year. 

* You have a beautiful dog!” 

“Ah! a great friend. Freda, mia cara, da su mano!” The dog 
squatted on its haunches, and lifted a hand, pawing at the air in the 
vague, half-bored way of big dogs when requested to do a civility; a 
beauty—the purest brindle without any speck of white, and free from 
the unbalanced look of many “ great Danes.” 

“ Basta! Basta!” He turned to me apologetically. “It is a 
convention between us to speak Italian; in that way I keep up the 
language ; astonishing the number of things one can say to a dog!” 
I was taking my leave, when he asked if I would walk a little way 
with him—*“ if you are quite free—that is.” We went up the street 
with Freda on the far side of her master. 

“ And do you never ‘ play’ here?” I asked him. 

“Play? No. It must be very interesting; most exciting, no 
doubt, but, you know, as a matter of fact I can’t afford it. If one 
has very little, one is bound to be nervous,” 

At that moment old Hodgkin, escorting two ladies—when was he 
ever without them ?—bored into us, flourishing his nose and his huge 
feet, for all the world like a rhinoceros in spectacles. 

“ Ah!” he snorted at my companion, “trying to avoid me, sir! 
trying to avoid me! Come to lunch to-morrow. Better not try to 
avoid John Hodgkin—don’t pay, sir, don’t pay!” On he went, 
leaving my companion standing with one hand clapped to his back 
and the other raising his old straw hat a few inches from his head. 
He sighed, and said— 

“ A good-hearted man—wmost hospitable,” then smiled rather pathe- 
tically, and brushed at his moustaches. “Do you know, I find him a 
little tiring—a shame, when a man is so kind.” 
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He had stopped in front of a small hairdresser’s shop. 

“T live here,” he said, raising his hat. ‘“ Au revoir! unless I can 
offer you a glass of tea. It’s all ready waiting upstairs. Come! a 
hot afternoon ; I have brought you out of your way ; will you not give 
me the pleasure?” 

I never met a man so free from self-consciousness, yet so delicate 
and diffident in his manner—a rare combination. We went up the 
uncarpeted stairway to a room on the second floor. My companion 
threw open the shutters, and set a number of flies buzzing. The top 
of a plane-tree was on a level with the window, and all its little brown 
balls danced about, quite close, in the wind. As he had promised, an 
urn was hissing on a table; there was also a small earthenware teapot, 
some sugar, slices of lemon, and a glass. A bed, washstand, cupboard, 
tin trunk, two chairs, and a small piece of rug was all the furniture of 
the room. Over the bed a sword in a leather case was suspended from 
two nails, A single photograph of a girl stood upon the closed stove. 
My host went to the cupboard and produced another glass, a second 
spoon, and a bottle. When he uncorked it a powerful odour of rum 
escaped into the air. He sniffed, and dropped a teaspoonful of the 
rum into both glasses. “I learnt this after Plevna from the Russians ; 
they had a little finger of mine, to be sure, but I got this in exchange.” 
He looked round, his eyes and all the lines of his face seemed to 
twinkle at me. ‘I assure you it was worth it; makes all the difference. 
You will try it, to please me?” He poured off the tea. 

“Plevna?” I said; “had you such a great sympathy for the 
Turks?” 

“For the Turks? ‘The sympathy one has for the weaker side.” 
He paused abruptly, then added, “It was not that.” Innumerable 
crowsfeet suddenly appeared on his face, one of his eyes began twitch- 
ing; he went on hurriedly, “I had to find something to do just then-— 
it was necessary.” He stared into his glass, and it was some time 
before I ventured to speak. I asked him at last if he had seen much 
fighting. 

“ Yes,” he answered gravely, “nearly twenty years altogether, off 
and on; I was one of Garibaldi’s Mille, in ’60.” 

“But you are not an Italian?” I said. He leaned forward a little, 
with his hands on his knees. 

“T was in Genoa at the time learning banking,” he answered. 
‘“‘ Garibaldi—a wonderful man! One could not help it.” 

He spoke simply, with no self-depreciation, and no _ boasting. 
“You might say it was like seeing a little man stand up to three or 
four hulking fellows; I went with them, just as you would have done. 
As it turned out, I wasn’t with them long—the war began, I had to 
go.” He said this as if there had been but one war since the world 
began, and I must know which he meant. “In ’61,” he mused, 
“till ’65. Just think of it! The poor country. Why, in my State, 
South Carolina—” He broke off with a sort of despairing gesture. 
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‘**T was through it all—nobody could be spared there—we were one 
to three, you know.” 

He was an American! 

**T suppose you have a love of fighting ?” 

** Love of it! love of it!” he repeated, as if considering the idea for 
the first time. “Sometimes I fought for a living, and sometimes— 
because I was obliged; one must try to be a gentleman. But won’t 
you have some more tea!” I refused the tea, and took my departure, 
carrying with me the picture of the old fellow looking down from the 
top of the stairs, one hand pressed to his back, the other twisting up 
those little white moustaches, and murmuring, “Take care, my dear 
sir, take care, there’s a step at the corner.” 

“To be a gentleman!” I remarked in the street, causing an old 
French lady to drop her parasol, so that for about two minutes we 
stood bowing and smiling to each other, then separated full of good- 
will. 


II 


A WEEK later I found myself again sitting next him in the Concert. 

I had seen him in the meantime now and then, but only in pass- 
ing. He greeted me with his quiet cordiality, yet seemed depressed. 
It had been a wet morning—perhaps my own spirits were affected— 
but certainly he appeared like a man with—how shall I say it >—some 
shadow upon his face; there was a sort of tightening about the corners 
of his lips, an almost grey hue in the tan of his cheeks, a restless look 
in his eyes; and in the gap between two numbers of the programme 
he said with a smile, tapping his fingers upon his straw hat: * Do you 
ever have bad days? Yes? Ah! I am sorry; not pleasant, are 
they ?” 

In the interval something occurred from which, looking back, all 
that followed seems to have grown, There came into the Concert-hall 
a woman—the heroine of one of those romances, crimes, follies, irre- 
gularities, call it what you will, which carry with them the eye of the 
world. She passed us accompanied by the man, and sat down in a 
chair a few rows to our right. There she kept turning her head and 
whispering to him, and at every turn I could catch the uneasy gleam 
of her eyes. Some evil, or commonplace, spirit—much the same 
thing—made me say to my companion: “Pretty brazen! But do 
you see how her eyes——”’ 

“ Brazen! What is she todo?” The change in him was confus- 
ing. His lips were drawn a little back from his teeth; he frowned ; 
the scar on his temple had reddened; his voice had a sort of fiery im- 
patience in it. Looking at him I was suddenly impressed by the 
caddishness of my own remark, and hastened to tell him so. 

“Ah!” he said, more quietly, “ you only joined the hue and cry. 
It seems to me—it seems to me—but you wouldn’t understand—” 
and he broke off. Gradually he regained his usual air of self-oblitera- 
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tion; he even seemed a little ashamed, and was making pathetic 
attempts to brush up his moustaches higher than usual, as if aware 
that his heat had robbed them, so to speak, of a little of their neat- 
ness and decency. 

“No! no! I am not myself when I speak of such things—I should 
worry you—” We were silent, and he employed himself in reading 
his programme, which he held upside down. A minute later, how- 
ever, he said in a strange voice: “‘ There are people to be found who 
hold up their, hands at the vivisection of animals, but—for a woman! 
Will you tell me that, for some accident, for some chance—believe 
me, it is often chance—” (he seemed to entreat) “we shall hunt 
down a woman? That her fellow-women shall make an outcast of 
her? That we, we who are men, shall make a prey of her? If 
I thought that, I—” Again he broke off, but in his eyes something 
seemed to glow. ‘It is we who make them what they are—and even 
if that is not so—why! if I thought there was a woman in the 
world I could not take off my hat to—I—I—couldn’t sleep at 
night—” He got up from his seat, put on his old straw hat with 
trembling fingers, and, without a glance at me, went out, stumbling a 
little over the chair legs. 

I sat on, horribly disturbed, and the words, “‘One must try to bea 
gentleman!” kept mixing with the music. When I came out, he was 
standing by the entrance with one hand on his hip and the other on 
his dog’s head. He did not see me. In that attitude of waiting he 
made a sufficiently patient and pathetic figure; the sun glared down 
and showed the rather threadbare nature of his clothes, and the thin- 
ness of his brown hands with their long fingers and nails yellow from 
tobacco. As soon as he noticed me, he came up the steps, and raised 
his hat. 

“T am so glad to have caught you; please forget all about that—” 
He made a gesture. I asked him if he would do me the honour of 
dining at my hotel. 

“Dine?” he repeated, with the sort of smile a child gives you if 
you offer him a box of soldiers, “ with great pleasure. I seldom dine 
out, but I think I can scare up a coat” (the first time I had heard 
him make use of an Americanism). ‘ Yes—yes—and at what time 
would you like me to come? At half-past six, and your hotel is 
the ? Good! I shall be there. Freda, mia cara, sarai sola ’sta 
sera / (you will be alone to-night). You do not smoke Caporal, I 
fear—for my part, I find it fairly good—fairly good; and ‘needs 
must,’ you know; certainly it has a ‘bite’ with it, but what are you 
todo?” He walked off with Freda, puffing jauntily at his thin roll 
of Caporal, in great spirits; yet once or twice he stopped, raised his 
hat from his head, put his hand to his brow, as if bewildered or beset 
by some sudden doubt or memory, and every time he stopped like 
that, out lolled Freda’s tongue to lick his other hand. 

They disappeared round the corner of the street, and I went to my 
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hotel to prepare the banquet. On the way I met Jules Le Ferrier, 
and asked him to come also. 

“ Ma foi, yes!” he said, with the rosy cheerfulness and verbal 
cynicism that I suppose comes from editing a French journal, “ man 
must dine; but, my dear, avoid db/anchailles—fried fat, fried fat!” and 
he groaned. 

At half-past six we assembled. My “Cosmopolitan” in an old 
frock-coat with braid round the edges, buttoned high and tight, de- 
fining more than ever the sharp lines of his shoulders and the slight 
kink in his back; he had brought with him a dark-peaked cap of 
military shape, which he had evidently selected as more fitting to the 
coat than a straw hat. He smelled slightly of some herb. Jules was 
in the glory of full evening dress. As to myself, I must confess I 
watched for the old fellow from my bedroom window, and com- 
promised accordingly. I should have been nervous about success, if 
I did not know that at bottom Jules has the best of hearts. We sat 
down to dinner, and we did not rise fur two hours. I have never had 
so charming a guest; he ate everything and praised it, not in a 
commonplace way, but in some words that made you feel it had given 
him a real pleasure. At first, whenever Jules made one of his caustic 
remarks, he looked quite pained, but suddenly seemed to make up his 
mind that it was all bark and no bite, and then at each one of them 
he would turn to me and say, “ Aha! that’s good—isn’t it?” With 
every glass of champagne he became more gentle and more genial, 
sitting upright and tightly buttoned all the time like a wooden soldier ; 
and the little white wings of his moustaches seemed continually in 
danger of leaving him altogether for a better world. 

To my genuine disappointment he would not talk about himself. 
We came to putting leading questions, for even the cynicism of Jules 
had recognised that here was some one with a history; but he would 
only answer them with gentle precision, and then sit brushing up his 
moustaches perfectly unconscious that there was anything more to be 
said. Short of asking for the story of his life, which, I believe, in his 
politeness he would have attempted, there was nothing to be done; and, 
after all, he was enjoying himself—enjoying himself to the very tips of 
his yellow, carefully-kept finger nails. Doubtless the wine went a 
little to his head, his thin, high voice grew a trifle thinner and a trifle 
higher, his cheeks were a little flushed, his eyes a little brighter, and 
at the end of dinner he said to me— 

‘“‘T am not accustomed towine—I hope I have not been noisy.” When 
I told him he had not been noisy enough, he twinkled and answered— 

“Come, come, you are laughing at me. Surely I have been talking 
all the time.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” put in Jules, “‘ we have been looking for some fables 
of your wars; but nothing—nothing! not enough to feed a frog!” 

The old fellow looked serious, a little troubled, as if he had made 
a hole in his manners. 
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“To be sure,” he mused, “to be sure. Let me think! there is 
that about Colhoun at Gettysburg; and there is the story of Gari- 
baldi and that rascal the Miller.” He plunged into a tale that had 
nothing whatever to do with himself, and would have been dull if it 
had not been for the conviction in his eyes, and the way he would 
stop and comment to himself, “ That was fine!” or “ What a man!” 
*So you see,” he concluded, “that was Garibaldi! I could tell you 
another story about him. Let me see—” But catching an introspec- 
tive look in Jules’ eye, I hastened to propose that we should take our 
cigars to the Café de Paris. 

* Delightful!” said the old fellow. ‘We shall have a band and the 
fresh air, and clear consciences for our cigars. I have never been 
able to like this smoking in a room where there are ladies perhaps still 
dining.” We sallied forth, after I had seen to my chagrin a franc 
pass between him and the waiter who brought his cap. 

He walked a step or so in front, drawing away with great enjoyment 
at his cigar, which, if like mine, was certainly not a good one. Jules, 
his face glowing above the candour of his shirt and waistcoat, and all 
his teeth visible, whispered to me, “ How he is good!” then sighed 
and added darkly, “the poor man!” 

We placed ourselves at a little table on the outside of the verandah, 
where the branches of a plane tree rustled faintly above our heads; 
the electric light, like some silver liquid, played softly all round the 
leaves ; they hung lifeless, speckled like the breasts of birds, or snow- 
white, or again black against the sky, then caught by the breeze, 
fluttered suddenly like little wings. 

The old fellow sat with his head tilted back, a smile on his face, 
descending now and then out of his dreams to drink coffee, answer 
a question, or hum over the air the band had just been playing. 
The ash of his cigar grew longer and longer. One of those bizarre 
figures in Oriental garb, who, night after night, offer stuffs of doubtful 
origin and great price, would appear suddenly in the white glare of a 
lamp, look with a furtive and deprecating smile at his upturned face 
and glide away, somehow discomfited by the utter unconsciousness of 
it, Yes—it was a night for dreams; there was a faint half-eastern 
smell of black tobacco and spice ; it was early—but few people at the 
little tables, waiters leisurely, band soft; even Jules melancholic, 
drinking créme de menthe with abandon. And what was he dreaming 
of, that old fellow, whose cigar ash grew longer and longer? Of youth, 
of his battles, of those things that must be done and left undone if 
one tries to be a gentleman; perhaps only of his dinner; anyway of 
something gilded—gilded in a tender, vague fashion as the light was 
gilding the leaves of the plane tree. 

Suddenly Jules pulled my sleeve and whispered, “ He sleeps.” It 
was true, he had smilingly dropped off into the light sleep that comes 
so easily to old people; the cigar ash—a feathery tower of his dreams 
—had broken and come down all over his trousers, He awoke in the 
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same innocent, irresponsible way, and fell to carefully dusting them. 
He praised the extinct cigar, accepted another with a bow, and held 
it to his ear. 

“You have never smoked green cigars?” he said, “ what a pity! 
I have smoked them in Cuba and in Hungary—delicious! ” 

The little tables all round us began to fill. One of the bandsmen 
was playing a Czardas upon the Czymbal. What happened then 
seemed all to pass in a flash. Two young Frenchmen in evening 
dress sat down at the adjoining table, talking loudly; I was not 
listening. Suddenly my guest rose from his chair, bent a little towards 
them, and said quite distinctly— 

“‘ Messieurs, your words are shameful in a public place!” There 
was the same look on his face as when I made my unlucky remark of 
the afternoon. 

The elder of the two young men leant forward, and said to his 
companion: “It is a bet; but there is the present man, you will 
have to give me three weeks, that will suffice, e//e est declassée—ce n’est 
que le premier pas.” Theold fellow’s cigar fell on the table with a 
soft thud. 

‘‘ Monsieur,” he said, “ you speak of a lady so?” The young man 
turned to his friend—‘ Who is this funny person? A lady! phtt— 
Cicnmanas™ 

My guest took up Jules’ glove that lay on the table; before either 
of us could raise a finger he swung it into the speaker’s face. 

“Enough!” he said, and, dropping the glove, walked away. We 
had all jumped to our feet. I left Jules, and hurried after him. His 
fingers were busy with his moustache, his face grim, and his eyes the 
eyes of a creature who has been wilfully struck upon a raw place. I 
had found something to say at last, but he made an outward and 
downward motion of his fingers which meant plainly, “ Be so good as 
to leave me!” 

I stammered regrets, and went back to the Café. The two young 
men had disappeared, I could not see Jules, but everything else was 
going on just as before, the bandsman was still at the metallic mono- 
tony of his Czardas, the waiters were serving drinks, one of the 
mysterious Orientals instantly endeavoured to sell me a carpet. I 
paid my bill, sought out the manager, and made my apologies. He 
shrugged his shoulders, smiled, and remarked, “It is an eccentric, 
your friend?” Could he tell me where M. Le Ferrier was? No, he 
could not. I left the Café to look for Jules. I did not succeed in 
finding him, and returned to my hotel disgusted with myself and all 
the world. Apart from the annoyance of the whole thing, I was sorry 
for the old fellow, but at the same time angry with him; what business 
had he to carry his Quixotism to such unpleasant lengths? I tried to 
settle down to a book and forget it. Ten o’clock struck—eleven— 
the Casino disgorged a stream of people, there followed half-an-hour 
when the Place seemed fuller of life than ever, then subtly but very 
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quickly it grew empty and dark. The whim seized me to go out. It 
was a very still night, very warm, very black. Upon one of the seats 
a man and woman sat embraced, upon another a woman was sobbing, 
upon a third—strange sight—a priest dozing. I became aware of 
some one at my side; it was my guest of the evening. He put his 
hand on my arm. 

“If you are not too tired,” he said, “can you give me ten 
minutes ?” ‘ 

“ Certainly ; will you come in?” 

“No, no, let us go down to the terrace, I shall not keep you 
long.” 

He did not speak again till we were at one of the seats overlooking 
the pigeon-shooting ground, and there in a darkness that was the 
denser for the string of lights still burning in the town, we sat down. 

“TI owe you an apology,” he said. “First in the afternoon, then 
again this evening, your guest—your friend’s glove too!—I have 
behaved as no gentleman should have behaved.” He was leaning 
forward with his hands folded upon the handle of a stick. His voice 
sounded broken and disturbed. It was painful. 

“ Nothing,” I muttered, “less than nothing.” 

“You are very good,” he sighed, “there is only one thing I can do, 
that is, to speak of myself. I consider I owe this to you, but I must 
tell you, I should not have the courage, if it were not for another 
reason.” He looked at me with an uncertain smile. I bowed, and 
a minute or two later he began— 


III 
Hew to begin?” he sighed. ‘ You are doing me a great service— 
come. . . . It wasin’74. I had been ill with Cuban fever; to 


keep me alive, they put me on board a ship at Santiago, and at the 
end of the voyage I found myself in London. I had very little money, 
I knew nobody. Now I tell you, sir, there are times when it’s hard 
for a fighting man to get anything to do, and yet it’s astonishing how 
kind people are! Why! my landlady never once asked me for rent. 
I found the same kindness when I was trying to get work; people 
would look at me and say, ‘Once a fighting man, always a fighting 
man ; afraid we’ve nothing you could do in our business. You are not 
looking well—we are sorry ;’ and you could see how sorry they were. 
I tried a great many people, a great many kinds of things ; but you see, 
it was true, I’d been fighting here and there since ’60, and I wasn’t fit 
for anything—” He shook his head. ‘In the South, before the war, 
they had a saying, ‘ A dog and a soldier.’ . . . But all this has nothing 
to do with what I have to tell you.” He sighed again, and went on 
more quickly, moistening his lips with his tongue. ‘I was walking 
along the Strand one day, very down and disheartened, when I heard 
my name. ’Tis a queer thing in a crowded street. By the way,” he 
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put in with dry ceremony, “ you don’t know my name, I think—Brune, 
Roger Brune. Well, sir, I must tell you at first I did not know him; 
he got off an omnibus—a man with square shoulders, heavy mous- 
taches, and round spectacles ; but when he shook my hand, I saw it 
was Dalton, who was taken prisoner at Gettysburg; one of you Eng- 
lishmen who came to fight with us—Major in the regiment where I was 
Captain. We were comrades, sir, for two campaigns; and if I had 
been his brother, he could not have seemed more pleased to see me. 
He took me into a bar for the sake of old times. Sir, the drink 
went to my head; by the time we came to Trafalgar Square, I 
was quite unable to walk. He made me sit down on a seat... 
I was drunk! Now tell you, sir, I have never been so happy in 
my life as for the half-hour we sat there. Very strange, I was never 
so happy ... and yet,” he mused, “it’s disgraceful to be drunk! 
Now I tell you, sir,” he resumed, brushing up his moustaches (all 
through his story he was always making use of that expression, “ Now 
I tell you, sir,” it seemed to infuse fresh spirit into him, to help his 
memory in obscure places, to give him the mastery of his emotions, it 
was like a fixed spot that a nervous man keeps his eyes upon to help 
him through a speech), “ there never was a man born with a finer soul 
than my friend Dalton; he was not a very clever man, though he had 
read a great deal, and sometimes he was almost too fond of talking— 
there, 7 have no right to say so; but, sir, he was a gentleman. He 
listened to me as if I had been a child; he was not ashamed of me, 
and, do you know, sir, it takes a gentleman not to be ashamed of a 
drunken man in the middle of London, for God knows what things I 
said to him, while we were sitting there! Well, sir, he took me to his 
home, and put me into his own bed; ten days and nights he nursed 
me—I was down again with the fever.” He stopped, turned slightly 
away from me, and put his hand to his brow. “While I lay there— 
she—she came. . . . I am not a poet, sir, and I cannot tell you what 
she seemed to me. I was delirious, but when she was there I knew 
it; I had dreams of sunshine and cornfields, of dances and waves at 
sea, and young trees, never the same dreams, never anything long 
together; and when I had my senses I was afraid to say so for fear 
she would go away. She’d be there in the corner of the room, with 
‘the hair about her neck, and it was all bright, sir, her hair. She 
would never work, and never read, but sit and talk to herself in a 
whisper, or look at me for a long time together out of her blue eyes, 
a little frown between them, her upper lip closed firm on her lower lip 
where there was an uneven tooth. And when her father came she 
would jump and hang to his neck till he groaned out, then drop her 
arms suddenly and run away ; presently, sir, she would come back on 
tiptoe and kiss the top of his head. I ask you, who could help 
loving her? When I was getting well I used to listen for her foot- 
steps on the stairs, there would be a knock, the door flung back or 
opened ever so quietly, you could never tell which; then her voice 
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with a little lisp, ‘Are you better to-day? What funny things you 
say when you’re delirious. When will you be able to tell me stories ? 
Are you a General? Father says you’ve been in heaps and heaps of 
battles.’ ” 

He got up, took a turn in the direction of the Casino, and seated 


himself again. ‘‘ Every word I remember as if it were yesterday, 
all the things she said, all the things she did; I’ve had a long time 
to think over them. . . . Now I must tell you, sir, the very first 


morning that I was able to get up, I missed her. Dalton came in 
her place, and I asked him where she was. ‘ My dear fellow,’ he 
answered, ‘I’ve sent Eilie away to her old nurse’s inn on the river ; 
she’s better there at this time of year ;’ we looked at each other, 
and I saw he had sent her away because he didn’t trust me. Well, 
I had the presumption to be hurt. When you have been ill, I guess 
you get spoiled. I saw he was right, too, for all he knew about me 
in ten years was that I had got drunk; but that didn’t prevent me 
being angry. I am a very quick-tempered man. I made up my 
mind that I would leave him that very day. Well, sir, I tried, but— 
there it was—he had to put me back into bed again. The next 
morning he came, and proposed that I should go into partnership 
with him. You know, sir, he kept a fencing-school and pistol 
gallery. I tell you, it seemed like the finger of God; and perhaps 
it was—who knows?” He fell into a reverie; asked permission to 
smoke, and taking out a cigarette of Caporal, twiddled it unlighted 
in his fingers; he went on suddenly: “There in the sitting-room 
above the school we used to talk, one on each side of the grate— 
I remember it better than my room here—the second floor, two 
windows, a view of the houses opposite; cherries on the wall; a 
paraffin lamp that would smell; and the furniture was covered with 
chintz. The things on the mantelpiece and bookshelf were never 
disturbed, they were Eilie’s—half-broken cases with butterflies, nearly 
all spoilt, I guess, a frog in a bottle, and a horseshoe half covered 
with tinfoil, some shells too, and a cardboard box without a lid 
with three speckled eggs, and written on the box, ‘ Missal thrush 
from Lucy’s tree—second family, only one blown.’” He suddenly 
noticed the cigarette, lit it, and smoked fiercely, with puffs that were 
like nothing so much as sharp sighs. 

“Dalton was wrapped up in her. He talked to me till I seemed 
to know every hair of her head, and I was never tired, sir. We had 
a lot of pupils ; hard work every way ; and every evening we sat there, 
after supper, smoking—and though, to be sure, we talked of other 
things, sooner or later it came to her. Her bedroom opened out of 
the sitting-room ; he took me in once and showed me a narrow little 
room the width of a passage, all fresh and white, with a photograph 
of her mother over the bed, and an empty basket for a dog or cat ; 
sometimes, when Dalton was not there, I have stared at the door, but 
what—” he broke off again with a vexed air, and resumed sternly as 
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if trying to bind himself to the narration of facts: “She was then 
fifteen—her mother had been dead twelve years—a beautiful face, sir, 
’twas that sent Dalton to fight with us—the man that loses the 
woman he loves! . . . Well, sir, one day in August—very hot 
weather—Dalton proposed a run into the country. The next 
morning we took the train. We arrived, and there, sir, to my 
surprise, standing on the platform, was Eilie, in a sun-bonnet and a 
blue frock—light blue, sir, light blue, it was her favourite colour. I 
guess she had no greeting for me—her eyes were all for her father. 
Now I must tell you, sir, I was angry with Dalton—there were my 
clothes—my hair, too ; you see, if I had known, I could have had it cut. 
It was black then,” he said this quite fiercely, tracing a pattern in the 
darkness with his stick. ‘She had a little donkey in a cart; she 
drove it, and we walked one on each side; I recollect, too, the 
donkey had a bell. ‘Dad,’ she said to Dalton, ‘I got out before 
Lucy was ready, and harnessed Jerusalem. We'll meet her on the 
road. Lucy can’t walk fast, she’s too fat’—and, sir, under her hat 
she looked at me. I must tell you, she never laughed—her eyes 
danced, her cheeks would go pink, her hair shook all about on her 
neck, but she never laughed ; sometimes her lips parted you know— 
but she would soon snap them together again. We met Lucy, a very 
broad, good woman, in a black gown and a fine bonnet—how hot 
she was, poor thing! I have never seen anything like that inn; 
sweetbriar up to the roof! And the scent; sir, I am very susceptible 
to scents, it is a misfortune!”” His head drooped, the cigarette fell 
out of his hand. A train passing beneath sent up a shower of 
sparks. He started and went on. “Well, sir, we ate in the parlour 
—I cannot tell you exactly what. A most interesting room that, I 
assure you ; there were quite a quantity of things to look at—a kettle- 
holder with a rhyme worked on it in red wool— 


‘ The kettle must boil, 
The water be hot, 
Or a cup of good tea 
Is not to be got.’ 


I am tedious; but, you see, I spent the happiest days of my life in 
that inn. On the opposite wall, too, a print of Christian’s travels, in 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’—what a book, sir! and a picture called the 
Gypsy Queen—of a beautiful young woman playing on—sir, I don’t 
wish to make fun—but it certainly seemed to me to be a footbath. . . . 
Afterwards we went into a meadow, and my friend Dalton fell asleep. 
A wonderful thing happened then. Eilie came to me and whispered, 
‘Let’s have a jolly time.’ Sir, she took me the most glorious walk. 
The river was close there; she had me to look at it. A lovely 
stream; your river Thames, so calm and broad; it is like the spirit 
of your people. I was bewitched; I forgot my friend, I thought of 
nothing but how to keep her all to myself. ‘I wish I were a boy,’ 
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she kept saying; but, sir, she seemed to me too loving for that. . . .” 
Once again he rose, walked a few steps, and came back to his seat. 
“Tt was such a day—a day that shows something holy to a man. 
There are days that are the Devil’s, but that was one of God’s days. 
She took me to a little pond, sir, under an elm tree, and we dragged 
it, we two, an hour, for a kind of tiny red worm to feed some creature 
she had. We found them in the mud, and while she was bending 
over the curls got in her eyes; it was hot sun, too, but you couldn’t 
tire Eilie; no, sir! She was springy. If you could have seen her 
then ! She seemed like a first sight and scent of spring. 
We had tea afterwards, all together, in the long grass by some fruit 
trees. Ah, sir! I wish I had the use of words, there are things I 
could say——” He bent, as though in deference to the unspoken 
memories. ‘“ Twilight came on while we were still sitting there. What 
a wonderful thing, sir, twilight in the country! It was time for us to 
go. There was an avenue of trees close by—like a church with a 
golden window at the end, where the light came through—so high 
and solemn. Eilie beckoned to me. We walked up and down it. 
‘Why do you go away?’ she kept whispering. ‘ Will you come again 
soon?’ Sir, her lips were trembling. Suddenly she lifted her face, 
and there were tears in her eyes, and afrown too. My blood is hot, sir, 
but I kissed her as she wanted to be kissed—tike a little child. 
Well, we said good-bye, and her eyes were looking at me all the while 
across her father’s shoulder, innocent and loving, with a kind of 
surprise and sorrow in them. ‘Why do you go away?’ they seemed 
to be saying. . . . But I must tell you,” he went on hurriedly, “of a 
thing that happened before we had gone a hundred yards. We were 
smoking our pipes, and I, sir, thinking of her, when out she sprang 
from the hedge and stood in front of us, and Dalton cried, ‘ What are 
you here for, mad girl?’ and she—she rushed and kissed him. I 
looked at her, and, sir, she looked at me; it was so different, her face 
—careless, defiant, as one might say—it hurt me, She ran away. I 
could not understand. One is frightened of what one does not 
understand. . . .” 


(To be continued.) 
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they have not a fire in the place. In summer, of course, this 

does not matter, but in winter it becomes a very serious draw- 
back, making one think more than twice about spending a “ cold snap ” 
over there. 

To the Englishman, with his love of large luxurious living, it seems 
almost incredible that a country, far from bankrupt, with a tempera- 
ture falling several degrees below that of his own, should be entirely 
destitute of open fires. 

Stoves, closed stoves, fed with coke, are the miserably inefficient 
substitute with both rich and poor, almost universally. One only 
open fire I came across in all the Hague and its sea-coast suburb of 
Scheveningen, and that was in a tailor’s shop. 

The medium between stuffiness and shivering is almost impossible 
to attain, and as the hateful apparatus is raised a foot or so from the 
floor, cold feet are very common. In some rooms, consequently, you 
will see lying on the floor what looks like a tea-cosy gone wrong, but 
which on examination proves to be a kind of foot-muff, to counteract 
not so much the rigour of the climate as the inadequacy of the heating 
arrangements. 

But coal is dear in Holland, and bearing in mind the economical 
and conservative tendencies of the Dutchman, we cannot expect to 
see the stove dethroned as yet. So we must just make the best of 


i: one thing about Holland that can’t be got over is that 
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the matter, learning to seize a place as near as possible to the stove on 
the most biting days, and to tilt our feet at the right angle to catch 
the radiating warmth. 





“THE SUPPLY OF CANALS IS INEXHAUSTIBLE.” 


Once the correct attitude of resignation to this little difficulty is 
attained, Holland is a delightful place in which to kill a week, a 
month, or even more, in winter time. 

It is the skating, of course, which is the greatest and most attractive 
point. 

Miles and miles and miles, spinning along without a break, except 
here and there to clamber over a yard or two of dyke which separates 
one branch of canal from another, from town to town, almost from 
one end of the country to another, if strength lasts, you can whirl on 
over the infinite series of canals with which Holland is intersected, 
north, south, east, and west. 

There are mild winters too in Holland, just as over here, but it is 
seldom that there is not at least a week or two of ice. 

Last winter, for instance, 1899-1900, there was hardly anything 
that could be called by the name in any part of this country. But in 
Holland there was a good fortnight’s skating, and such skating ! 

Right from the Hague to Leyden and back, about twenty-four miles 
altogether, was quite an everyday trip for every one, but far longer 
journeys on ice—very passable in spite of some snow, and to a 
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frequenter of the Serpentine such as to seem almost ideal—could be 
had for the taking by any one with strength and energy. 

It is a good thing that there is so much ice to be skated on in 
Holland, and that the supply of canals, ditches, and water-courses is 
practically inexhaustible. Otherwise there would be a great danger of 
overcrowding, for every single Dutchman or Dutchwoman, old or 
young, is a skater. 

Within the space of a few minutes I watched skaters go by me with 
varied modes of progression—a most motley and heterogeneous crowd. 

First a soldier in full uniform, with a tall shako and red plume, 
covering the ground at a good pace with rough, strong strokes, and 
no regard at all for style or neatness. Wearing the regulation long 
blue tunic with blue trousers, he looked very young and rather under- 
sized, as most Dutch soldiers do. Probably only nineteen years old, 
he is compelled to serve his time in the army by the law of conscrip- 
tion, which, by an amendment passed about two years ago, allows no 
substitutes. 

Then a little boy of not more than eight, cigar in mouth, followed 
closely by a policeman with shiny metal helmet, who, with a long coil 
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“SUCH SKATING! 


of rope fastened to his back, gracefully curves and glides along, ready 
to speed to the rescue at lightning pace in case of accident, and if 
necessary drag some half-drowned skater to safety with his line. 
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With basket on head, a peasant woman comes next, skating to 
market, perhaps, or only to the next town to drive a private bargain. 
Her short, clumsy strokes make a rasping, shuffling sound on the ice. 

Men and women of all classes follow—the Hooligan, a countrified 
form of the breed, the small shop-keeper, the gentleman, the apothe- 
cary, the thief, and their wives, daughters, sons, and other belongings 
—a whole nation on skates, some skating well and others badly, but 
all bearing an air of familiarity with the exercise strikingly in contrast 
with the look of “ This is an exceptional occasion” which characterises 
our own groups of skaters when we can snatch a few hours of the 
pastime about once in every five years. 

And through it all is heard at regular intervals the rasping voice of 
the sweeper as he calls out to each passer-by, “Denk aan de baan, 
mijnheer, denk aan de baan-veger, als je belieft”—‘ Remember the 
rink, remember the rink-sweeper, sir, if you please.” These men dot 
the course all the way from town to town, but as they only expect a 
tip of one cent each (one-fifth of a penny!), and as it is not neces- 
sary to pay them all, this does not run into a very ruinous item of 
expenditure. 

Numerous hostelries on the banks of the canals provide special meals 
for skaters, ranging from small booths with sweet milk (at two cents a 
glass), or lager beer, or fruit, dear to the lower classes of all nations 
when on the ice, for some occult reason, to regular restaurants, where 
the unfailing stock dish is a glorious steaming plate of “ erwten soep” 
or pea soup, followed by steaks or other meat, with vegetables prepared 
with infinite delicacy and variety. 

The Dutch cookery, indeed, is delightful. All sorts of dishes they 
have, quite unknown to us, made chiefly out of vegetables and fruit. 
A kind of lettuce stewed in milk is a particularly attractive item, and 
in fact all their vegetables, which figure prominently on the dinner- 
table, are a perfect dream. Most of the meats, too, are accompanied by 
some kind of stewed fruit. 

One peculiar feature of the skating in Holland is the number of 
parties of half-a-dozen or so all linked together, one behind the other, 
by a long pole. Gracefully swaying in perfect time, they cover the 
ground at a remarkable pace, and many of the “ togten” or long ex- 
peditions are made in this fashion, by which the stronger skater helps 
the weaker along. 

It is all straight-ahead skating in Holland, figures being practically 
unknown. The skate universally used is a wooden one with very long 
shallow runner, curved at the tip to take the wearer well over obstacles, 
and fastened by an elaborate cross-gartering of straps. Steel skates 
are very rare, and are only seen in some of the ice-clubs in the towns. 

To watch their young Queen skating is one of the attractions for 
which loyal Hollanders will linger even on the coldest day. While the 
frost lasts, she is to be seen almost every day on the frozen waters of 
the Palace in the Wood in the Hague, just at the spot where, having 
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traversed the watercourses of the Hague woods, skaters scramble 
tottering over a narrow road on to fresh waters, which will take them 
clear on to Leyden or other neighbouring towns. 

The ice on which Queen Wilhelmina skates is, of course, kept just 
as perfect as it can be. From dawn of day to fall of night busy bands 
of sweepers are engaged in scraping and polishing it with a number of 
gigantic ‘“‘ squeegees,” so that no vestige of snow or other foreign body 
may mar the surface on which a Queen disports herself. 

Smooth as glass,and dark as ink, the broad canal by the palace 
grounds is thus well worthy of its royal burden, who skates up and 
down, sometimes linking hands with one of the ladies of her Court, 
sometimes by herself, with an equerry carrying a long pole horizontally 
after the fashion of an equilibrist, close in attendance behind her. 

Not a strikingly skilful performer—which is perhaps rather surpris- 
ing in the monarch of a country with such great skating opportunities 
—the Queen nevertheless skates with proficiency and ease, and her 
fair, healthy complexion and good-humoured grace combine to make 
her, on the ice as elsewhere, a most attractive figure. 

When the snow is on the ground, Queen Wilhelmina, like many of 
her subjects, goes sledging through her royal city. Myriad bells ring 
out through the still air, in which the thick snow-carpet deadens every 
sound, and, a smiling bundle of furs, the girl-queen whirls past behind 
her gaily-caparisoned steeds through the beautiful woody drives and 
avenues which are so plentiful in the Hague. 

Tobogganing is not one of the popular sports in Holland, for the 
very simple reason that there are hardly any hills worthy the name ; 
in fact the most lofty eminence in the country, at Vaals in the extreme 
south-east, only reaches the height of some six hundred feet. 

And besides, the sport instinct—what they would call the English 
sport mania—is lacking in the Dutch. True, they now play cricket, 
lawn tennis, hockey, and football; golf is not unknown ; and every one 
will remember how Ooms of Amsterdam carried off the Diamond Sculls 
at a recent Henley. 

But that the spirit, as far as it exists, is very elementary, nothing 
could show more strikingly than the fact that, a year or two ago at 
any rate, the same big field in the centre of the Hague was used for 
cricket matches and for military reviews, parades, or other public de- 
monstrations! It is enough to set the teeth of the humblest village 
cricketer on edge. - 

Akin to us in many ways, and with climatic conditions very much 
alike, the Dutch yet show numberless differences in those minor points 
which strike home, perhaps, most keenly of all. 

It is not among the common people that the contrast is most in- 
teresting. Pretty well every Englishman is familiar, by book, picture, 
or passing visit, with the quaint wooden-shoed fisherfolk, the men with 
their black jerseys, baggy black trousers and peaked caps, and the 
women coifed with curious caps and golden ornaments, who graduate 
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the number of their petticoats by their wealth, the richest wearing 
sometimes as many as sixteen or seventeen at a time! 

And the dogs drawing carts through the cobbled streets, the natty 
servant-maids syringing windows with matutinal squirts before they 
start work among the mirror-like brass pots and pans in the spotless 
kitchens within, the ubiquitous trams, horse, steam, and electric, which 


A FISHERMAN. 


run from street to street or town to suburb, the police with their firemen’s 
helmets painted black—all these are to be observed of all observers. 
In the manners and customs of the upper and middle classes lie 
the elements of difference which really present the strongest appeal jto 
the average man, allowing him to make a comparison with his own 
rank of society as represented in this nation, doubly interesting at 
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present by its connection both with the War and the Marriage of the 
moment. 

There, simplicity and the love of art are the two great factors at the 
root of most of the distinctions. 

It is the element of simplicity that causes the Dutch, from the 
Court downwards, to dress in a style which one cannot help characteris- 


PEE 





“WITH BASKET ON HEAD.” 


ing as decidedly undistinguished. Dowdy dark jackets and badly-cut 
skirts are only too common among the women, and smart tailor-made 
gowns or real “creations” in frocks are conspicuous by their absence. 

The men, too, are generally a year or two behind the fashions in 
their clothes, while many never catch them up at all. Go into the 
best hosiery shop, and you will be shown hardly anything but satin 
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ties, most of them probably ready made-up, while the “ Jemima,” or 
elastic-sided boot, is far from uncommon. 

Evening dress is very rarely seen, being kept almost exclusively for 
weddings, funerals, and official occasions. At the theatres it is hardly 
ever worn, though at dinners, among women at any rate, the custom is 
on the increase. 

Whatever is lost in appearance, however, it has a very good side— 
this simplicity and domesticity. It means economy for one thing, 
and, for another, a lack of that spirit of ostentation which, blink it as 
we like, very often verges on a vice in some grades of English society, 
and a very expensive vice too. 

But there again we touch on another dividing point. These in- 
numerable gradations, which split up our higher classes, are practically 
non-existent among our cross-Channel neighbours. 

The whole of Holland is like one huge country town; everybody 
knows everybody else’s affairs, what his father is or who his mother 
was, and indeed he is very likely the other’s cousin more or less 
distantly removed. And the tie of relationship is infinitely sacred in 
Holland, much more so than here. 

You must remember the dates of all the birthdays of all your 
relations, and the principal members of the family will hold a formal 
reception on each anniversary of their natal day, followed probably by 
a dinner or some kind of entertainment. 

The law of inheritance, too, shows this spirit very plainly, making 
it impossible for any one to arbitrarily will away his property, and 
providing to the minutest fractions a share for every relative within 
even a distant degree of consanguinity with the deceased. 

Another specimen of the simplicity of manners is that every resident 
without exception has his name painted conspicuously outside his 
front door, for the convenience of visitors or tradesmen, while a large 
number of houses also have little mirrors fixed outside the ground- 
floor windows, so that the inmates can see who may be intending to 
pay them a visit. 

Certain disadvantages, of course, attach to the life of a country town, 
and some of these are undoubtedly present in Dutch life, especially 
the somewhat extensive system of gossip and tittle-tattle which prevails 
among a community that knows all about every one of its members 
and sees or hears of them constantly. 

The love of art for its own sake is a characteristic which draws 
another strong line of difference between the corresponding classes in 
England and Holland. 

We are admirable patrons of art, and pay more than any people 
except the Americans for our music, our paintings, our statuary, but 
could any one assert that we are intelligent patrons? We lavish 
money in fickle fashion on art collections and great foreign musicians, 
buc the most crowded concerts are the Saturday “ Pops.” at the 
St. James’s Hall, and it is a “khaki” picture or the traditional long- 
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legged little girl with a dog that wins the highest suffrages at the Royal 
Academy. 

The Dutch, on the other hand, are born artists. Their past is a 
magnificent one, and even at the present day their school of painting 
takes a foremost place in Europe. Impressionist and imaginative too 
—-so strangely opposed to the generally-accepted idea of the Dutchman 
as a heavy, stolid, schnapps-drinking, long-pipe-smoking creature. 

As a matter of fact, the Dutchman of the higher class is decidedly 
more excitable, more nervous, and more imaginative than the English- 
man. That leads him often 
to error and unfairness; in 
the matter of the Transvaal 
War, for instance, he has 
allowed his sentiment to 
run away with his judgment 
blindfold. 

Neck or nothing, he throws 
in his votes for the Boers, 
separated from him by some 
four centuries in a distant 
land, whereas the cold bal- 
anced temperament of the 
Englishman allows him to 
sit in judgment on his con- 
temporaries, and, if he finds 
the evidence so tends, to 
condemn his fellow-country- 
men with no sparing voice. 

The education of the 
Dutchman is in many ways 
better than our own. Sport 
is sacrificed to learning, and 
the latter undoubtedly gains. 
And one point in which Hol- 
land has the pull is in lan- QUEEN WILHELMINA. 
guages; as a linguist the 
Dutchman is only second to the Russian, and most of the educated 
classes speak both French and English fluently and well. 

Ceremony is a very strong point in the Netherlands, and is especially 
noticeable in regard to engagements and weddings. Innumerable 
cards are issued, several receptions are held, and many other forma- 
lities have to be gone through before an unfortunate couple can feel 
that they have done everything to make them worthy to have the knot 
finally tied. 

A curious custom prevails when the bridegroom is away overseas, 
gone out, perhaps, as often happens, to the Dutch colonies to prepare 
a home for his bride. Then a wedding “met de handschoen” or 
VOL. LXXIII. P 
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‘with the glove” is held, in which the ceremonial is carried out with 
a friend of the bridegroom standing as proxy, making the necessary 
responses and signing papers, after which the bride is considered as 
fully and legally married to her absent lover. 

After all, in spite of minor differences, there is much in common 
between the two nations. 

Both have a great naval past, though Holland has failed to maintain 
the place she once held when Tromp and De Ruyter lorded it fora 
while even over England’s fleet. 

Both nations too are above all commercial, and Holland’s commerce 
is no unimportant factor in Europe. Her over-sea possessions also, 
though now of less importance than they were, are rich and productive, 
and still suffice to give her a high rank among the colonial powers of 
the present day. 

The Dutch residents in England are legion, and intermarriages are 
far from uncommon. One cannot help hoping that when the present 
unhappy differences in South Africa have been patched up, it may be 
discovered that Dutch and British have much more in common than 
was hitherto suspected, a discovery that might be largely helped by a 
closer study and a better appreciation of our neighbours just across 
the Channel. 

F. L. M. Davipson. 


HOPE AND LOVE 


A SONNET 


O all the several doors of life Hope came ; 
T And, knocking low, he begged with suppliant mien 
A little comfort that poor hands might glean, 
A tract of forest that his skill might tame 
And sow with seed, a strip where he could frame 
A dwelling. . . . To the empire of the queen 
Love led him. Into mysteries unseen, 
Undreamed, he entered through flung gates of flame. 


O queen! what service wilt thou claim from hands 

Made strong by thy sweet touch? What song shall rise 

From lips unsealed by kiss of thine? Or where 

Shall speed my new-sprung wings through all thy lands? 

My willing feet thy vintage tread; mine eyes 

Seek thee strange treasures from the sea and air. 
ELIZABETH GIBSON. 
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A BHEEL WOMAN’S SACRIFICE 


EAR, O brothers! The council of five will assemble two 
H hours before sunset to-morrow under the large banian tree in 

the glade to investigate the charge which Somla, the son of 
Datu, brings against his wife.” 

Swiftly the summons flashed from end to end of the hamlet, and 
the gossips gathered on the highway to discuss its meaning or to gaze 
vacantly in the direction of Somla’s dwelling. 

On some rising ground, about half a mile to the south of the hamlet, 
was a patch of rough cultivation on which stood the rude hut of Somla 
the Bheel. The tendrils of a pumpkin clung to its south wall and 
nestled under its eaves. Ona low plinth which ran along the entire 
front of the hut was a narrow verandah, open on three sides, its 
light roof supported by half-a-dozen roughly dressed pillars of the 
wood of the wild teak. A sparse irregular hedge of oleanders marked 
the boundary of the homestead. Beyond the clearing was dense 
jungle. The quivering leaves of the peepul caught the higher light 
and danced in the sunshine; below these the distorted arms of the 
elephant creepers spread themselves in gigantic cobwebs, and the 
ground beyond the forest paths was covered with a profusion of 
malarious undergrowth. 

Somla, a man about twenty-five years of age, was of medium height, 
with a skin the colour of dark polished oak ; sinewy arms and legs, 
broad shoulders and deep massive chest. Lank, nut-brown hair 
clustered round neck, shoulders, and throat; a moustache, close cut 
over the upper lip was full on either side of a large mouth, whence it 
swept over the beard: a broad low forehead, arched eyebrows, and 
eyes which in repose were as lustrous as those of a deer: prominent 
cheek-bones, and nose a trifle short, with open sensitive nostrils. 

A napkin encircled his head, leaving its top exposed; the thighs 
were covered with thick folds of cloth, like a pair of short drawers ; 
on the top of this was bound a waistband which on occasion did duty 
for a sheet. 

Somla was a hunter. A huge bow and a few arrows, the latter 
carried in a quiver of untanned hide secured to his back by a strip 
of the same material, completed his equipment. Honourable scars 
testified to his prowess in conflicts with the wild boar. 

Barely five months had passed since he wedded Motibai (the Pearl) 
and brought his girl-wife to his simple home. A small creature was 
Motibai, with a skin several shades lighter than Somla’s and a face 
that had not lost all the chubbiness of girlhood. Dark hair, tightly 
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drawn off the forehead, was gathered at the back of the head, where it 
was agorned by a coronet of marigolds. As a married woman she 
wore a necklace which clung to the throat, and consisted of small 
coins strung together by short chains of gold; on each wrist half-a- 
dozen glass bangles, alternate green and ruby, clashed softly as she 
moved ; a broad ivory anklet was worn on the right foot. A chauli 
or jacket concealed and supported her breasts, while a sar?, or skirt, 
gathered full round the body, was secured at the waist, its end passed 
over the left shoulder and covered the head. 

A simple couple were Somla «and his wife. When meat and drink 
were plentiful, they partook of both freely; in times of scarcity they 
accepted the situation without complaint. If in Somla’s sense of 
possession there was something of the passion of a tiger, easily roused 
to jealousy and hate, after all it was that of a tiger with a very human 
heart. The woman had yielded her husband all her young love, and 
her worship and service were sincere and ungrudging. After the 
evening meal, when the forest was alive with the cries of beasts and 
insects, Motibai, seated cross-legged on the floor, would take her 
husband’s head into her lap, and her soft croonings would conjure 
away fatigue, or would renew the memories of their woodland 
wooing. 

The woman’s happiness would have been complete but for one 
Pandu. This man was Somla’s senior by some twelve months, and 
slightly taller though less muscular. The two were much attached, 
and in personal appearance might have passed for brothers. But 
something in Pandu’s face led Motibai instinctively to dread the 
friendship long ere Pandu gave her cause for offence. 

Somla was a child of the jungle, but Pandu had visited cities, and 
in contact with civilisation had lost much simplicity and openness of 
character. To tell Somla of the dishonourable proposals which Pandu 
had repeatedly made to her, would, the woman knew, lead to rupture, 
perhaps to murder; and while the young wife was confident of 
Somla’s ability to hold his own in a fair encounter, she dreaded a 
resort to treachery, in which case she felt that her husband would be 
no match for the wily Pandu. As time went on Pandu became more 
importunate; and at length even the presence of Somla was little 
restraint, his language and gestures driving the colour to Motibai’s 
cheeks and stinging her to the quick. 

On the day before the council was summoned, Somla had left his 
hut while the morning was still dark to join a party of villagers on a 
hunting expedition. Later on Motibai strolled into the jungle to 
gather fuel. At some distance from home, while carrying a load of 
wood on her head, she felt a hand upon her shoulder, and before she 
could turn she was thrown to the ground ; the faggots fell with a crash 
and were scattered. Fierce passion burned in the eyes that met her 
own, while Pandu’s heated breath damped her face. The struggle 
was brief. The woman’s hair loosened and her sari became un- 
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fastened: as her head was forced back and strong fingers pressed 
against her windpipe, she felt her strength failing ; the muscles relaxed 
and the woman lay motionless with eyes closed and arms outstretched. 
Pandu removed his hand from her throat—had passion carried him 
too far and had he killed her ? 

Still there was no movement. He half rose; suddenly the woman, 
seizing a faggot in her right hand, swung it on to his head, then rapidly 
slipping from his grasp, she snatched up her sari and escaped. Blind 
with rage and pain Pandu staggered after her, and something like a 
smile passed over his face as he noted that the path she had taken 
led to the Tiger’s Leap: she was still in his power. 

Clear of the jungle, pursuer and pursued found themselves on a 
triangular ledge of black barren rock, at the farther side of which was 
a deep precipice. A few scrub clung to the side of the mountain, 
whose base was purple with impenetrable jungle. 

The woman made for the crest of the ravine, and Pandu, while he 
felt himself gaining on her, realised his helplessness if she were de- 
termined on self-destruction. With an involuntary cry he halted as 
the woman reached the edge of the precipice, where she turned and 
faced her tormentor. Panting with excitement and her exertions 
and filled with shame and anger, trembling fingers sought to adjust 
her disordered draperies; her bosom rose and fell in quick, short 
breathings ; her hair had fallen over neck and shoulders, and the sun- 
shine gave prominence to the delicate outlines of her figure. The 
pair gazed at each other speechless, but Pandu realised that no 
attempt must be made to touch the woman, and she felt herself 
secure. The man, though still confused by the blow he had received, 
was lost in admiration of her courage and beauty. At length he 
pleaded with her. ‘ Woman, do thyself no harm, only listen———” 
A burst of hysterical laughter interrupted his speech. The sound 
passed away, and he proceeded, “ Heart of my heart, joy of my life, 
why dost thou continue to spurn my love? Has my loyalty ever 
swerved from thee? Canst thou doubt my devotion? Ah! for love 
of thee I have taken no woman into my bosom, and my house is still 
desolate of wife and child.” 

A gesture of scorn and impatience from Motibai and the man’s 
accents became more insinuating. 

“Bear with me for a moment, O woman! I came but to tell 
thee that thou hast lost the love of Somla thy husband; but when 
my eyes beheld thee, thy beauty inflamed my heart, and in my passion 
I acted senselessly and without reason.” 

He paused to mark the effect of his words. 

The woman had drawn her sari over her face and he could not 
catch its expression, but her silence gave him courage. 

“Of the truth of what my lips have uttered thou shalt speedily 
have proof. To-night Somla visits his new woman—in vain shalt 
thou watch for him at the hour of the evening meal—he comes not. 
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An hour after the moon has risen, when thou art alone and thy heart 
heavy, listen for the call of the jackal: once the cry shall come from 
the north, once from the west, and once again from the south. On 
the third cry come towards the sunrise. Fear nothing; thou shalt 
henceforth be altogether mine, and we will journey together from 
this place.” 

Again he paused, but the woman made no movement and con- 
descended no reply. 

Suddenly he turned and disappeared. When he was gone the 
woman withdrew her face-cloth and stood motionless. Presently a 
call from the opposite hill made her turn. For a second Pandu 
stood in the open smiling ; then he was gone. 


Towards sunset Pandu hovered on the outskirts of the village until 
the hunters returned. Somla brought up the rear, a spotted deer and 
a mungoose slung at his back. The two friends greeted each other, 
and Pandu, congratulating Somla on the success of the day’s sport, 
and telling him he had some important news to communicate, sug- 
gested a visit to the village liquor shop. Here they were joined by 
several others of the hunting party, and over the toddy the conflicts of 
the day were renewed. Pandu took care that Somla’s drinking-cup 
of cocoa-nut shell should be kept filled, and as time sped his speech 
became thick and his eyes wandered restlessly. At length, staggering 
to his feet, Somla hiccoughed his intention to go home. Pandu 
smilingly eyed his half-tipsy friend but did not rise. “ Brother,” he 
said, ‘I have had no opportunity to tell thee that which I had to say. 
See, we are now alone; let us drink one more cup for friendship’s sake 
while I speak.” 

Somla re-seated himself and Pandu ordered a fresh supply of wine. 
The other villagers had disappeared, and the two friends alone occupied 
the bench on the threshold of the liquor ship. The last glow of sunset 
had vanished, and the fast gathering darkness chilled the air. Somla 
drained his cup, and pointing to some flying foxes swinging on the 
branch of a neighbouring tree, burst into mirthless laughter. It was 
at this moment that Pandu leant over and whispered in his ear— 

“Ts there not a scar of the shape of a young centipede upon the 
left thigh of Motibai, thy wife?” 

Instantly Somla rose, his eyes blazing with fury and suspicion. 
‘How knowest thou this, thou evil-doer?” he asked in loud tones. 
Pandu twirled his long moustache, and for some seconds made no 
reply. Then with a deprecating gesture he said, “ Long have I 
watched her actions, O my brother, but to-day has the guilt of the 
shameless one been declared.” 

The gesture irritated Somla, who sprang upon Pandu and seized 
his throat with both hands. “Speak out, ruffian,” he thundered, 
“and if thy words be not the words of truth, surely I will kill thee.” 
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For an instant Pandu’s eyes looked murder, then releasing himself 
quietly and without difficulty from the grip of the intoxicated man, he 
bade him be seated. ‘ Only what my eyes have seen will I declare,” 
said he. 

With quivering nostrils Somla flung himself on the ground, drink 
and excitement restraining his tongue from giving utterance to the 
words he would have spoken. 

Pandu spoke. 

“This morning I was returning from the village of Navgaon, whither 
I had been to receive the price of a she-buffalo which I sold last 
market-day. Being hot and tired, I sat down to rest myself under the 
shade of the fig-tree which stands in the clearing close to the Tiger’s 
Leap. Presently I saw that good-for-nothing idler, Daula, strolling 
through the wood on the pretence of gathering myrabolams. I con- 
tinued to sit still, and not long afterwards that infamous woman came 
from the opposite direction. As the two caught sight of each other 
they ran together and met like a pair of lovers. Oh! my brother, 
how shall I tell of their shameful acts—nay, but be patient, and if I 
speak not truth with my mouth thou shalt have leave to put thine 
arrow into my heart—even to-night shall thine eyes witness the truth 
of what I say.” 


. 


The moon had risen ere Pandu had finished his story, and declared 
that it was time to move. 

At the edge of the clearing on which the hut stood Pandu bade 
Somla halt and await his return. ‘ Thrice will I utter the call of the 
jackal. At the third cry the woman will run towards the sunset, and 
the evidence of her guilt will be complete.” 

The plan had been deeply laid. The forest path through the 
clearing ran from east to west. If the woman should take the road 
to the east, as he had suggested to her in the morning, Pandu had 
prepared himself to accompany her, and to leave the place at once; 
if, however, she fled to the west, he calculated on her falling to the 
arrow of her husband. 

The door of the hut was open, and the fire which blazed within, in 
preparation for the evening meal, lit up its interior. Motibai sat on a 
low stool, her elbows resting on her knees, her face leaning on her 
hands. Hungry, anxious, fearful of ill, the woman awaited the return 
of her husband. But Somla, from his hiding-place, saw only a woman 
whose face and demeanour confirmed his worst suspicions. 

Suddenly from the north the cry of a jackal awoke the woman from 
her reverie. She started as if she had received a blow, and drawing 
her head-cloth over her face, she shivered and drew nearer to the fire. 
A second time the cry rang out. Motibai stood up, advanced to the 
threshold, and shading her eyes, endeavoured to pierce the gloom of 
the jungle. 
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Somla fitted an arrow to his bow. 

A third time the call rose, clear and strong, close to the south wall 
of the hut. With an agonised shriek the woman rushed out of the 
hut, gazed with a frightened look for a second towards the east, then 
facing about, she gathered her robes close round her, and ran in the 
opposite direction. 

Twice Somla covered the flying figure with his arrow, and twice he 
withheld his hand. Now, as the woman was within a few yards of 
him, he suddenly rose, broke through the bushes, and stood in the 
moonlight. Motibai caught sight of him, and, with a glad cry, fell at 
his feet. But the excitement of the past few hours had been too much 
for her and she had swooned. 

As Somla stooped over his wife, Pandu disappeared into the jungle. 
Somla staggered into the hut with his burden, and casting the half- 
conscious woman to the ground, he muttered, “ Wanton and daughter 
of a vile woman, to-morrow shall the council of five learn the evil of 
thy ways.” 

The action, rather than the words, brought the woman to her senses, 
only to realise the depths of her misery. She saw that Somla had 
been drinking heavily, and that anything which she might say would be 
worse than useless. Wrapping himself up in a blanket, Somla soon 
fell asleep, while the woman, with a heart filled with bitter thoughts 
and agonising apprehensions, watched through the long hours of the 
night. She had some knowledge of the ways of the councils, and 
knew that small chance of justice for a woman lay at their hands, and 
she was convinced that, if Pandu were to offer his evidence, he could 
trick the greybeards as easily as he had tricked her husband. To her 
mind there could be but one verdict, and that verdict would bring 
upon her life-long disgrace. 

With the first glimmering of dawn, Motibai was astir. Though pale 
and hollow-eyed, there was a look of determination about her mouth, 
and she proceeded about her household duties with outward calm. 
The man moved in his slumber, and she stepped to his side and gazed 
long on a face which, with all its evidence of the night’s debauch, held 
for her the memory of many joys; she kissed her hand and laid it 
gently on his parted lips. As he opened his eyes, she withdrew and 
began to prepare herself for one of those ordeals which she knew the 
village council would condemn her to undergo. Taking seven dried 
leaves of the peepul tree she bound them firmly to the palm of her 
right hand. The man, now fully awake, watched these preparations 
with a sullen frown, and though his utterances were few, they were 
brutally pointed. Waiting until he had exhausted his abuse, she 
seized a glowing charcoal from the fire and placed it on the leaves, 
then, with extended arm, she walked slowly round the hut ; the leaves 
burst rapidly into flame, and it seemed that the hand must be con- 
sumed. At the end of the fourth round, the woman cast the burning 
mass into the fire, then turned her hand towards her husband. ‘See,” 
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she said triumphantly, “there is no sign of fire ; the gods proclaim my 
innocence.” 

A demon-worshipper and steeped as he was in superstition, in saner 
moments Somla might have been affected by this ordeal. Now it seemed 
only to increase his wrath. . He renewed his abuse, but the woman 
with a gesture which commanded silence went on, “Go, summon 
the council of five: an hour hence I shall be at the Tiger’s Leap. 
There, if you desire it, you shall receive full proof of my loyalty.” 

Somla flung himself out of the hut and Motibai watched his depar- 
ture with quivering lips. Not until he was out of sight did she allow 
herself to give way. ‘Then grief found expression in silent throbs that 
shook her frame; soon she recovered her composure, bathed and 
dressed herself with care, placed fresh flowers in her hair, and set 
out towards Pandu’s dwelling. As she caught sight of her tormentor 
she placed herself in his path. In brief sentences she told him of 
Somla’s accusations and of the summoning of the council. “I leave 
this place to-night to go I know not whither.” Pandu’s face 
lit up. 

“We will go together,” he said. ‘I have a cousin-brother in the 
police at Dhulia and can join the force; there is a pension from 
Government when one grows too old for work, and you will see life 
in the cities.” 

“Very well! Two hours after sunset meet me at the Tiger’s Leap 
where we parted yesterday. Fail not,” said the woman. 

With renewed assurances of devotion Pandu sought a caress, but 
Motibai drew back, and there was terror in her eyes as she exclaimed, 
“ No—not that—zwever.” Then as she noted the astonishment in 
Pandu’s face, she forced a smile and quickly added—“ Have patience 
till to-night.” 

At the scene of yesterday’s attempted outrage the woman awaited 
her husband. When he arrived, still sullen and black-browed, she 
cast herself down and embraced his feet. Then beckoning, she led 
towards the precipice. Within a few feet of its brink she turned. A 
fierce joy had taken possession of her, and strange lustres lit her eyes ; 
pent passions imparted a tremulous action to her limbs, and a new 
enchantment to her person. Somla felt the spell and was rooted to 
the spot. She opened her mouth, and in low accents Somla was 
reminded of the days in which they had wooed and of their marriage 
joys. In harsher tones, yet with self-control, she told of Pandu’s 
infamous proposals, his sickening gestures, his ill-disguised innuendoes. 
The colour mounted to her cheeks as she dwelt upon Pandu’s intended 
treachery of yesterday, but there was no hesitation in her speech. 
With a quick movement she reached the brow of the precipice. 

“Tt was from this place that I defied that base-born. Somla— 
husband—lord—do you still believe me to be a faithless wife?” 

Events had flown too fast for the slow reasoning of Somla, and the 
liquor was still in his head. He gazed helplessly at his wife for some 
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seconds, and at length he said, “If this be truth, let it be declared 
before the council.” 

“The council!” sneered the woman. ‘“ When the jackal cries, who 
will listen to the wail of a woman?” But the sneer passed from her 
face, and in quieter accents she went on. “The council may indeed 
proclaim my innocence, but can it give me back thy love and thy con- 
fidence? Can it rekindle the light that once shone in our home? No! 
Listen to me. To-night, two hours after sunset, Pandu meets me here. 
Take thou my place, and let his reward be in deeds, not words. 
Cherish the memory of our love and too brief happiness. Believe that 
I have ever been to thee a true and loyal wife. Somla—lover—husband 
—farewell!” 

With a cry that rang through the rocks, the woman leapt into the 
abyss. 


A man had sat for hours on the brow of the precipice: silent— 
solitary—motionless. The shadows lengthened and the sun went 
down. As the moon appeared, he unfastened his waistband, and, 
with a hunter’s instinct, spread it over his head and shoulders. Some 
woodcutters passing along the opposite hill mistook him for a modern 
Rahab keeping her tryst, and flung him coarse jests. 

A cloud hid the moon as his ears caught the sound of approaching 
footsteps, then a whisper “‘ Motibai—Motibai! Haste, love, for , 
The spring of a wild cat and two men were locked in a deadly embrace. 
No word was spoken, but murder was in their eyes. Hither and 
thither they swayed, now one, now another stood over the deadly 
brink, now destruction seemed to threaten both. There were quick 
catchings of the breath and fierce strife. 

The cloud passed and the moon bathed the landscape in silver. A 
figure gazing into the abyss was silhouetted against the sky, while the 
swift descent of a heavy body caused a soft rush of air which stirred 
the topmost branches of the trees on the mountain side, lifting them 
up in a mute appeal to heaven ere they slowly sank again as if to 
hide the evidence of human blood-guiltiness. Two vultures, which 
had hovered about the spot for hours, swung round the shoulder of 
the hill: half-way down the ravine, a hyena broke cover, sniffed and 
bared its teeth in a long weird howl; the mocking rocks gave back 
the hideous cry, and the man, shrieking with frenzied laughter, plunged 
into the jungle. 





On the morrow the greybeards gathered under the banian marked 
the fires that danced in the eyes of Somla, the son of Datu, and noted 
his random speech. 

“ Of a truth,” was the verdict of the council, “ the man is possessed 
of a devil.” F. A. SPENCER, 
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weather has come. 

You may see some evidence of this in each parish. Every build- 
ing which has stood a century—the manor-house, the old farm, the 
church tower—will all show the deeper weather-stains and furrows 
on that flank that faces the S.W. storms. And the same fact, too, 
is writ large on the western shores of all lands stretching northwards. 
The frayed and jagged coast-lines of Ireland and Scotland towards 
the west, the deep-cut fjords of Iceland and Norway, bear evidence 
to the same weathering of wind and water which our corner of the 
globe has endured from all times. 

A sojourn of a few weeks spent about Land’s End or the Scilly Isles 
may be made to reveal many things about the first arrival of the great 
Atlantic billows and the advent of the moist sou’wester. 

Let us first choose a time when as yet other winds are blowing ; 
while the breeze is but a land-breeze keeping back the tides and 
setting the dog-vane on the Coastguard Station flapping out sea- 
wards. Let us note, however, that that masthead stands but seventy 
feet above the sea-cliff, and must not be looked to to forecast more 
than it can tell in its modest way. But inside the watch-room is a 
surer guide, and the barometer, corrected and constantly consulted, has 
been falling since overnight. True, the more pretentious weather- 
glass in the hall of the hotel has merely backed a little, and now stands 
bravely for the while at “Fair,” printed big and black, with many 
flourishes on its silvered dial; and on the strength of this the pro- 
prietor has already announced that the excursion brake will start for 
the Lizard at rr A.M. sharp. 

It would be unnecessary, however, to state here that the conven- 
tional wording on the face of this and all other domestic barometers 
is wholly without meaning, and that a record, high, low, or otherwise, 
is only of value when taken in relation to the instrument’s recent 
behaviour. Thus the right reading is simply 29.90 inches, and a fall 
of .32 inches through the night. 

At the same time there is another simple instrument, easily obtained, 
readily consulted, and supplying much further valuable evidence. It 
consists of a modest board on which are twin thermometers side by 
side, one plain, the other having its bulb covered with a piece of 
muslin, the frayed ends of which are dipping in a little reservoir of 
water below. From this muslin thus kept constantly moist there is going 
on a process of evaporation greater or less, according as the air is dry 
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or moisture-laden, which condition is at once shown by the amount of 
chilling which is thus communicated to the bulb. 

From this homely apparatus we now have learned that the air is 
growing warmer and moister with a falling glass. Enough! Now 
look up and see if there are no scouts aloft among the clouds scud- 
ding to the North Sea; for the sou’wester is already well upon its way, 
and the little boat by which we are to make our passage to the Scillies 
the day after to-morrow will have a lively time of it. 

Were we but connected up with look-out stations planted along the 
ocean highways running south, the message that would have already 
reached us might run somehow thus :—“ A depression is passing N. 
from lat. 30, attended by S. strong winds, rain following.” Overland, 
at any rate, we already have had intelligence of a comparatively high 
barometer firmly established over Eastern Spain. These being the 
messages to hand, we can now at once map out the coming weather 
with tolerable certainty, provided only that we take the messages 
in their own plain language. 

Divest the barometer of its time-honoured but senseless legend, 
and then it being clearly understood that it is neither a measurer of 
rain nor yet of sunshine, but only of air-pressure, we may assume that 
not 1000 miles to the south-east the air is lying piled up in what is 
popularly known as an anti-cyclone, covering a vast area, round the 
border of which, and well out in the Atlantic, a stream of cyclones is 
travelling, bringing up a wet and stormy season over our isles, and 
overmastering for the time whatever other causes might play their part 
in the making of British weather. 

Our present story, however, may be yet more fully pieced together. 

Far south, under that blazing belt where waters seethe and winds 
are born; off the fiercely-heated sea there rises daily, hourly, a vaster 
ocean of vapour-laden air, reaching no less than 10,000 feet aloft, 
and thence flooding outwards north and south. Following the north 
portion, it is not till about the 35th parallel of latitude is reached 
that its lower fringe nears earth again. Here, however, the under 
edge of the outward stream first touches land or sea, and forthwith 
dragging, breaks up into eddies, forming the cyclone storms of which 
this Cornish coast is presently to tell the tale. 

Scouring the warm waste of waves, the air streams grow heated, and 
are further kept from cooling by the inevitable condensation of the 
vapour they are bearing. Thus they come on in moist blasts of high 
temperature, and ever as they near us the great westerly sweep, which 
by virtue of the earth’s motion they first acquired in equatorial regions, 
will bring them in upon our shores with the familiar trend of south 
and west combined. 

Now it is that, hour by hour, the weather prophet may read his 
auguries in the skies. Blue may still spread a wide curtain overhead, 
but it will hardly be the same blue that was there a short time since ; 
its hue grows duller, and presently the sun climbs down to a bed 
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ruddy perhaps, but not with roses. The red is toned with copper or 
orange, or streaked with a shade of green. The night-breeze whispers 
softly through chinks and under doors, saying many things in smooth 
false undertone, and when the light returns it is with a high dawn, or 
else one flushed and red. Either is a sign that cloud has been filling 
in through night hours. 

But it is the higher clouds that should now be noted. Mere wisps 
they seem, five miles up at a moderate calculation, and moving appa- 
rently slowly by reason of their distance, yet asserting a drift of their 
own with a certain confident air as though they knew they were in the 
right—and with reason. The gale is not so many leagues away. A 
little later and precipitating vapour, that, for all that can be seen, has 
come from nowhere, has drawn a veil across the sky, and the upper 
clouds are blotted out. 

Things having reached this stage, a curious and striking phenomenon 
may not unfrequently be noticed from Penzance or Newlyn by any one 
whose attention is directed to it, or the photographer will discover it 
for himself. 

The coast line eastward round to the Lizard will be standing out 
sharp and clear against the sky—clearer indeed than during the late 
fair weather; but St. Michael’s Mount will occasionally for a few 
moments become blurred, its outline fading out, and this quite irre- 
spectively of any passing shadow. An intermittent process of con- 
densation is clearly going on around the gaunt bare rock. 

And now, if you are curious to learn what the dwellers in these parts 
have to impart about their weather signs, you may gather information 
of a highly interesting character. 

The old boatman down at the quay, who has known the coast from 
boyhood, and has been out “ shooting the seine” after the pilchards 
as each August has come round for forty years, will trouble nothing 
about the glass; will scorn the forecasts that were telegraphed over- 
night, and yet if asked will tell you to a nicety when and where the 
bay will be getting rough. 

But test the weather lore of the average intelligent Cornishman ; 
interrogate the postman, the salesman with the fish, the gardener over 
the wall; ask the policeman, and you will get as many weather proofs 
as you have asked questions. They will call in evidence half a score 
of indications—the twinge of lumbago, the smoke blowing down the 
lane, the moon that lay on its back, the cat that was seen washing its 
ears. 

Better still, ask the watermen round the bay. They will make no 
mistake, but if pressed for their reasons these will all be found to 
differ. One calls attention to the visibility of the lighthouse on the 
far point, another to some supposed sign in the sky, another to the 
ruffle on the water. Yet in actual truth their prophecies have been 
more than half suggested unconsciously by each man’s own self, which 
thus becomes a natural barometer. Why not? The sheep know all 
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about it on the slope, and half a mile inland the ducks are all quack- 
ing about it on the pond. 

There is, however, one remarkable premonitory indication here, not 
always to be noticed, but which can on no account be passed over, and 
that isa motion in the waters, patent enough to those familiar with it 
—a ground swell, extremely well known on the Cornish coast and 
round the Isles of Scilly, often indeed only the relict of a disturbance 
already past, but again very frequently the harbinger of a coming 
storm. Eighty years ago a scientist and close observer, writing of his 
beloved county—pardon, I mean duchy—of Cornwall, speaks of this 
ground swell as preceding and predicting a storm from the Atlantic, 
‘“‘ the waves reaching the coast before the wind.” The same thing is 
maintained in the same words to-day by the fishermen whose business 
and livelihood it is to predict how many hours of open fishing yet re- 
main before they must make the harbour. All! will assert that the 
barometer, aneroid, or otherwise, cannot tell this with any exactness, 
and indubitably herein the Meteorological Office would entirely 
agree. 

The swell, however, may convey much more exact information, 
especially when read in the light of the changing aspect of the sky. 
Unquestionably the onrush of the moist warm blast from the south 
rides the upper air till it has asserted its supremacy over and usurped 
the place of the cold ground currents, and the conflict that ensues 
may be marked in daylight hours, and under favourable circumstances 
will yield a picture not to be beaten for wild magnificence. 

I am able to describe the mode and measure with which one of 
the last big sou’-westers landed out of the Atlantic. Its story will bear 
re-telling. 

Let us first seek refuge and watch its oncoming from the compara- 
tive calm within much-blest Mount’s Bay. 

The dawn of a Saturday in February opened with full significance of 
serious weather signs, though for hours the day was calm and the sea 
fairly smooth ; but as the morning wore on a breeze sprang up and 
steadily began to blow fresher and fresher. By the afternoon it was 
half a gale and the sea far out was already feeling its influence. For 
some while longer the harbour remained little moved, save when an 
occasional ominous swell swept up across the bay, lapping the rocks 
and swirling up the slipways. But the sky was full of menace as the 
light died out. Rain came on in scuds, and shortly before midnight a 
thunderstorm—at all times an unusual occurrence—broke over the 
entire neighbourhood of Penzance, and from that time onwards the 
elements threw off all restraint and began to make a night of it. 

By Sunday morning the wind was nearly at its height, and a heavy 
sea was running. The fishing craft at Mousehole and Newlyn were 
all made snug within substantial basins of massive masonry, all special 
precautions being taken to resist to the uttermost the expected on- 
slaught of the waves. But perhaps the chief anxiety centred round the 
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railway station. Not that there was the least risk. Not that the 
superintendents in charge were at any loss how to act; but there was 
need to keep a watch on the viaduct, and there might be occasion for 
prompt action. 

Surely there will come a time when that viaduct will possess a 
romantic history of its own, worthy of that coast-line a corner of which 
it now bestrides. Wait another odd century or so of storms, and there 
will be more traditions about Marazion, and a new terminus at Pen- 
zance. Wait till then, and Cornish folks around St. Michael’s Mount 
will still be talking of the old buried forest, but they will also tell of 
the old permanent way of the G.W.R. washed away in two thousand 
and something, when the sea stepped in and quietly as ground land- 
lord, took possession of the valley under Gulval Church, 

Monday came, the day when the spring tide would be at the flood 
at 7 P.M., and by that hour the waves were fairly throwing themselves 
across the elevated line and flooding the fields beyond. So in quiet 
business-like fashion the orders were flashed forward, and that evening 
the “ Cornishman ” was pulled up one station «short of its destination, 
and its passengers brought on by carriages of sorts. 

Such and such-like was the state of affairs within the sanctuary of 
the Bay. Outside, the entire coast-line was the scene of one wild 
strife and dotted with disaster. At the Lizard the immense seas 
lashing the outlying rocks formed one of the grandest spectacles within 
the memory of man. Ten leagues out to sea, however, on the island 
shores of Lyonesse, the tumult of those days culminated, and is yet 
spoken of as the “long sea” of that winter. From the Thursday to 
the Tuesday the indomitable little steamers ceased to ply, and the Isles 
were reduced to a state of siege. Sea-walls were washed down. Huge 
half-buried stones above the high-water line were lifted out of their 
beds and dropped elsewhere. 

The hardy, hearty islanders still talk of the long big storm with a 
certain grim relish as being part of the heritage of their land. What 
will become of that lovely narcissus field up to the wall (our friend 
calls it a hedge) of which the low cliff has been washed away ? 

Oh! the wall will be set back, and half the field sacrificed till the 
next hungry sea demands another tribute. And who claimed the 
bodies from the wrecks that were washed ashore? Ah! there’s none 
to claim them here. You may see their names cut in yonder church- 
yard on every other stone, and under that row of aloes, without a 
stone at all, lie a hundred and fifty together who perished in the wreck 
of the Schiller in 1875. They clung to the mast till the end, and when 
it fell Joe Tregennis heard the cry. 

He hears it still at times; and he'll hear it till his dying day. 
Joun M. Bacon. 
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WAS strolling one chill April night of 1889, in the once famous 
| Marine Gardens of Seagate, now fast following to ruin the poor 
little town with its absurd empty palace-hotels. When I first 
heard the story of its decline and fall, I immediately thought of the 
play, “ An Enemy of the People,” for the chief accident is the same. 
Only in this case mother Nature herself turned out to be the enemy. 
Give her time, and in the end she is the greatest enemy, it seems, of 
all fraud and folly, though she so often appears to connive at it. 

It was about thirty-five years ago that the discovery of some natural 
springs in the cliff-side was curiously made by a chemist ranking as 
one of the first-rate citizens of the place—then little better than a 
fishing village—a man gifted with a distinctly British allowance of the 
quality called “ push,” who possessed, moreover, together with a con- 
tempt for most of his fellow-citizens, a friend in the great neighbouring 
seaport town of Kingsgate, having some distinction as a public analyst. 
Excavations were suddenly begun on the cliff-side, building operations 
came into evidence, and in a year or two it was announced that on 
such a date in the succeeding summer, with the sanction of the 
Corporation of Seagate, the famous Natural Chalybeate Springs—here 
followed a signed analysis of the waters, distinguishing the various 
affections and diseases which each water was known to have cured— 
would be thrown open for use by the Public, together with the splendid 
Promenade upon the Sea Wall, where a first-class Band of Trained 
Musicians would discourse Select Music thrice daily—and so forth. 
Such, only, was the creation of the town of Seagate, growing up as 
if by magic, flourishing for a decade, and as suddenly disappearing 
again and returning to its former condition—or, rather, to a worse 
one, for the whole village was demoralised by success. As for the 
Springs—they were found to be poisonous. 

I was strolling in the dismantled Marine Gardens this evening, 
watching the lamps jump to view in the windows of the sad little town 
below, or the flashlight on the pier-end keeping up its regular mono- 
tonous wink ; and, feeling somewhat tired, I decided to move down to 
the next terrace and sit for a while on one of the broken iron seats 
which the worthy Mineral Spring Syndicate had once provided for the 
convenience of its numerous clients. Standing about the grounds, I 
had previously observed, were many cheap and villainous casts after 
the antique: the Venuses Kallipugos, de’ Medici, Milo, Arles, Gene- 
trix; with an Ares, a Hermes, a—what not? All dirty and in many 
varieties of dilapidation, and scarcely recognisable. It was indeed a 
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sorry scene. How little does the stern Earth-mother regard the 
worship of those who build idols to honour one side of her, forgetting 
all her other sides! Where now are the idolaters who still 


“ Worshipped their gods with their bodies 
While you worshipped yours with your soul?” 


But just as I had seated myself comfortably, what I had taken to 
be one of these torsos suddenly showed unmistakable signs of life, 
somewhat to my alarm, and began to move down the terrace, away 
from me, at a rapid pace. I could just make out that she was a 
woman, as it appeared, dressed in black. 

I am foolish enough to resent above most things in women, that 
kind of diseased imagination, born of loneliness, which causes them to 
believe that it is only necessary to be of the sex and alone for the first 
man who meets them to conduct himself towards them as if they were 
—well, a man must be civil even to women of the town. I rose 
quickly and stamped off noisily in the opposite direction, hoping that 
she might observe my action, and wondering at the same time what 
had brought a woman there at that time of night. On the second 
terrace above the sands I pulled up and proceeded to find another 
seat, when, coming down the same terrace in my direction, I beheld 
the mysterious figure in black. This was too bad. She was evi- 
dently extremely nervous, and had gone in the other direction with 
the profound idea of throwing. me off the scent—and here she was in 
my very arms. I pulled out my pipe (which I always keep filled), 
struck a vesta fusee, blazing in the darkness, and proceeded to smoke. 
That, I thought, would adequately express my feelings. 

I saw no more of the lady till half-an-hour afterwards, when, driven 
by the rising waters from another seat on the sands below, I heard a 
deep-drawn sigh, and there—she had been sitting behind me all the 
time, invisible on the black rocks. I burst out impatiently. 

“In the name of misery, madam, what—what are you doing?” 

“I? Nothing,” pronounced with a French accent. 

I tried to get a view of her face in the dim light, but it seemed to be 
curiously hidden, all but a pair of fine eyes, in a kind of muffier which 
was wrapped round her head, bonnet and all, giving her a strangely 
garish cut. 

“‘ Well—anyhow, I beg your pardon, I’m sure.”—-(Another sigh.) 
“TI don’t mean any impertinence, but, really, have you any very grave 
trouble ?” 

“Trouble!” laughing. Then, gaily: “What do you here alone? 
You are not a trippare—toureest—the fools! Do you know, you are 
very ugly, but you have kind eyes.” 

“ And how, pray, can you see that ?” 

“Last night, the night before, also before again—you pass me— 
once, twice, many times. I come every night—when there is no 
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moon! There is the moon! I shall not come again. Iam old. I 
do not wish for life.” 

This was embarrassingly original, not to say confused ; and it left me 
with nothing but platitudes, which I continued to utter. 

“ You are ill?” I ventured. 

“No.” 

“What then? Some serious loss ?” 

“* No—nothing.” 

And then, as I stared foolishly at the seated figure, rather wishing to 
bid it good night, but not seeing exactly how to do so inoffensively, 
she began as if talking to herself. 

“Tt is years ago now, and yet it is but yesterday. I regret it not— 
though it is now to-day. The things happen as they do—I regret 
them not—things happen so. You were but a little boy when it 
was—that gay time—far away. Then came the poisoned waters which 
killed Prince ——. He wasa fine man...” (Followed bya long 
pause and a sigh.) 

“| have seen this shore and these walks thronged with men: the 
best blood of Europe—yes, your own princes, my friend—they have 
walked in this place; I have seen it. I am Madame J You 
hear ?” 

I heard indeed, but comprehended exceeding little. I assented, and 
she continued— 

“T forget all about it. The people—the tradespeople, the fishing 
people, the trippares—they think I hate them. Bah! I do not hate 
mud—what you call it?—scum! I see them not at all. They 
break my windows—plucky! very plucky! I have them new again 
and again. They break every time. I mend them no more. What 
matters ?—I do not mind. ‘They may break every one. I like the 
dark. I keep it here in the dark—all that which happened then. 
It is mine.” 

She ceased for a time, and looked down at the seas tumbling in 
over each other, and then below at the little town. The shingle 
rolled along the shore drowned many of her words. 

“You know the Grand Parade? All the seats there: I have 
seen every seat full of men—where the seats were. Crowding for 
room, up and down, up and down we marched—we, the great people, 
struggling for room. Sundays, all days, on the Parade—the men, ah! 
—the splendid men! Then every night, also, down here, with all 
round this bay in blazing lights—millions !—to the edge of the sea— 
you cannot think! It was paradise till the cruel waters—which killed 
Prince # . and so on, rambling about things of which I could 
not catch the sense for the grinding of the shingle along the shore. 

As she seemed to fall into a purely meditative strain, I was rather 
eager to interrupt this crazy woman in order that I might hear some 
real facts about her life, but feared to do so lest I should hear no 
more. 
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“Was that Prince ——- ?” I attempted in a few minutes, for I 
had heard something of the affair. She started as if she had been 
asleep, and said sweetly— 

‘‘QOh, m’sieur, pardon: it is nothing. I am very foolish.” 

Then a long sigh, after which she rose.- As she stood up, the 
muffler fell from her face, and I caught a glimpse of white hair and 
a face white as the moonstone; and the glitter of keen eyes, under 
great level brows, which indeed, all I could see of her, I had been 
admiring. 

She noticed my curiosity, and quietly readjusted the wrap. I tried 
to press my attention to the extent of expressing a wish to see her to 
the top of the terrace, but she passed me, saying, “I thank you, 
m’sieur, but—I pray . . .” accompanying the last words with a 
peremptory motion of the hand, causing me to make way for her. It 
was now quite dark, but I could see, as she disappeared, that she was 
dressed as well-bred women dress. Hers was the mode of twenty 
years ago. A sharp shower of sleet drove me in. 

The next morning I asked the rakish son of my landlord casually, 
‘‘Who is Madame J ag 

“« Madame J he replied; “don’t you know? A great 
beauty once, when this little rat-hole was a flourishing concern, Then 
the Prince of was found dead in her house—the devil to pay! 
It’s about fifteen years back, and she’s gone clean off her head: mixes 
up the Prince with the Waters, ancetra-cetra. She was acquitted ; but 
the people below there treated her awful—smashed her windows and 
blackguarded her shameful. She never goes out till dark, and then she 
goes out on the prowl, covered up to the eyes like a female Turk. 
She has a lot of gold somewhere.” . . . 

Five years ago I heard that Madame J was found dead on the 
rocks some distance beyond the once famous Marine Gardens. She 
had fallen from the cliff above. The fine old furniture of her house 
was in perfect condition, the house itself quite clean and in good 
repair, excepting the windows, which were stuffed with clothes. But 
there was no money. It was then I tried to recall the night on which 
we talked to each other. 

Poor Madame J 
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waters. 

The nine-year-old half-caste boy slunk into the bar, but 
when he saw the face of the sleeper there—popularly supposed to 
be his father—he retired precipitately, and went off to launch his 
canoe by himself. Even if the mailman kicked him for the delay, 
it would be better than rousing sleeping dogs of this sort. 

It was close on half-tide, and the boats of the ferry lay high and 
dry above high-water mark ; for the ferryman, mine host of the Ohiwa 
pub, or, in familiar parlance, “‘ Long Sam,” had been dead drunk for 
over a week, and the ford had been left in the hands of this lithe nine- 
year-old, who had used his own battered canoe to ferry across a man 
and horse, and trusted to Providence not to send along a larger party. 

The mailman, being quick-tempered, did kick him for keeping her 
Majesty’s mails ; but then he fell to and paddled with a will, for he 
was an hour late already and the tide was rising. With all his haste 
he would probably have to swim the Waiotahi, and he felt savage. 
However, half-way across, he repented himself of his anger, and toned 
down. 

“Why did you keep me waiting?” he demanded. 

“ Couldn’t get the boats out,” snarled the boy. 

“*Where’s Long Sam?” (Conversation on both sides garnished 
with many oaths and forcible adjectives.) 

“ Drunk!” 

“ And Wi Pere?”—the native who usually rowed when Long Sam 
was otherwise engaged. 

*“‘ Cleared out because Long Sam wanted to shoot him for dragging 
the boats up, night of the storm.” 

The mailman grunted, but just then had to occupy himself with 
the line of his horse, for they were nearing the shore. 

The mailman was the only one on the coast who remembered Long 
Sam in his more human days. They had both come to the bay after 
the Taranaki campaign, where they had served together in the Mounted 
Constabulary. In those days Long Sam had been a decent comrade 
and a good soldier ; and the mailman had more than once owed his 
whole skin to the intervention of his somewhat taciturn mate who, 
however, was not at all popular in the troop. But he was admitted 
to be as “ bold as they make ’em,” and when on active service he 
managed to keep sober, though his face still showed traces of his 
ruling passion. In these days, a certain air of distinction, together 
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with his magnificent seat on horseback, had given rise to the rumour 
that, while serving under an assumed name, he was the son of an 
English baronet, dismissed from a crack regiment and banished to 
New Zealand for his sins. 

Seemingly he had money, for after the war he bought a small farm 
five miles out of Opotiki; but farming did not suit his humour, and 
when the pub at Ohiwa fell vacant, he sold out and became lessee of 
that “ flourishing country hotel,” taking upon himself the duties of 
ferryman, with, probab!y, some idea in his poor muddled brain that a 
little compulsory work might be good for him. However, here, in the 
society of Maoris and an occasional tramp, he had sunk into something 
inexpressibly debased. But the mailman had not forgotten old times, 
and, as he wrung the water from the back of his panting and dripping 
nag, by passing his supplejack down its sides, a struggle between duty 
and friendship somewhat retarded his movements. 

Friendship won. “Here! hold my horse!” he called to Johnny, 
as the animal stood saddled and mail-bagged. Then, contrary to his 
usual custom of riding straight on to Opotiki, he strode into the 
shanty. 

In the lean-to, called the bar, reeking with the fumes of Maori 
tobacco and spilt beer, and innumerable odours of past orgies, on a 
sort of wooden settle under a row of bottles, lay the landlord—such a 
spectacle of fallen manhood as even the brutes might pity. 

The mailman, remembering the man as he had been even within his 
knowledge of him, felt a shocked pity as he stood peering into the den, 
with his eyes filled with sunshine, and in his nostrils the sweetness of 
his clean beach ride in the early morning. 

But he had no time for moralising. ‘ Here, you fool!” he said, as 
he shook the sleeper roughly by the shoulder, “ pull yourself together 
and get one of the boats down. There’s a party of nobs down at 
Whakatane will be here by the next fall of the tide, and you'll have 
to get them across if you don’t want to lose your billet. If you can’t 
do it yourself, send some one down to the Pa and get one or two 
Maoris !” 

The inert mass of humanity under his hands opened its eyes and 
glared at him, and then with sundry expletives attempted to shake 
itself free of the muscular grip; but the mailman was not easily turned 
from his purpose. 

* Look here!” said this homely Samaritan. ‘ You’ve got to listen. 
I’m late already, and I haven’t time to stay yarning here. It’s only 
because I knew you’d lose your billet that I bothered to come up. 
Down at Whakatane, at Gibson’s, there’s a party of swells coming 
through overland to Napier. There’s old ,’ mentioning the name 
of a well-known member of the ministry—“ been looking at the Opuriau 
Station. He’s got his daughter with him and two visitors at Govern- 
ment House—an English somebody and his wife—forget the name— 
touring New Zealand, some one said, and there’s Captain Dash, one 
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of the Governor’s aides. They'll be here next tide, and there’ll be 
the devil of a row if you don’t get them across or leave them to 
Johnny with that sieve of his.” 

But again his good-natured efforts called forth from the huddled 
figure on the settle only a string of curses. 

The mailman got impatient. ‘You wi// cut your own throat, I see, 
and I am a fool for my pains. Wonder if there’s any whisky about 
that isn’t poison.” 

As he stooped to examine a bottle at the end of the counter, his 
eyes fell on the torn and crumpled page of one of the English illus- 
trated papers lying near to the landlord’s elbow, and he gave vent to 
an ejaculation of surprise. ‘ That’s odd!” he exclaimed, “here are 
the very Johnnies!” and he read the names of the contracting parties 
in a marriage in high life, with details, as given by the J//ustrated 
London News of a year back. 

While he read, the drunken figure pulled itself into an upright 
position and leant against the counter, blinking at him through 
bleared blue eyes that showed no trace of having been handsome 
once. “Yes! that’s the chap!” he continued, “no end of a nob, 
you see, and his wife’s a daisy, I can tell you. You'll be a fool if you 
don’t look after them.” 

As the mailman rode away, the figure on the settle pulled the 
tattered paper towards him, which, however, between his fumbling 
fingers and bleared eyes fared badly. Then he stood up shivering. 

Johnny was still fingering the mailman’s largesse, and calculating 
how many plugs of tobacco it would buy, when he was interrupted by 
a trembling apparition on the low verandah, so foreign to the sunlight 
in which it stood bathed, that it might fortunately have been obliter- 
ated by it. The lad reluctantly obeyed its whistle, and the figure 
clinging to the lintel gave vent to sounds which, apparently, Johnny 
joyfully and amazedly recognised as other than curses. Were the 
boats leaking? Yes, all of them, badly. Was there any canoe with 
a seat in it fit for carrying a lady? No. Johnny’s own particular 
property was wanting one end, and had to be tilted nearly straight 
up to keep it dry at all. Were any Maoris out for oysters? Only 
old Ana Kateri! She was up on the oyster beds. Could Johnny 
find her, and send her for Wi Pere? Johnny could—with alacrity— 
which he proceeded to do forthwith. 

Left alone, the shaking figure went back into the house, and finding 
a tub of water proceeded to bathe its head. Then, with a wet but 
very dirty towel wound round his temples, Long Sam crawled up the 
beach to where the largest of the ferry-boats lay high and dry, wedged 
in the sand. He stooped, and felt the seams in her bottom, and tried 
to lift her bow. Then he went back to the water’s edge, and waded 
in, clothes and all, up to his neck in the tide. 

When Johnny came back and found the ferryman engaged with 
putty and a sheath knife caulking the boat, he could hardly believe 
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his eyes. It was not only the surprising spectacle of Long Sam sober 
that staggered him, but the more astonishing sight of Long Sam at 
work—which he did not remember to have ever seen before. 

The party from Whakatane that drew up at low-water that evening, 
waiting the ferry-boat, were in the mood to appreciate to the full the 
soft loveliness of the scene ; for perhaps in all New Zealand there is no 
more delightful ride than that from Whakatane—over the hills and 
down the yellow sands; and it opens the heart to the keenest delight 
in many things. 

As the ferry-boat, rowed by Long Sam and Wi Pere, put off from 
the Ohiwa side, the forms of the horses and their dismounted riders 
stood silhouetted against the sandhills on the other shore. ‘“ There 
are five of ’em,” said Johnny, up in the bow, but the ferryman rowing 
stroke, with his hat drawn over his eyes, kept his gaze steadily fixed on 
the light of the receding shanty. His slouched hat and muffler, and 
the large charity of the tender moonlight, hid all his face that was 
best unseen, yet when the lad sprang out on the sand to pull up the 
nose of the boat, he still sate with his head bent over his oar, leaving 
the seating of the party and the settling of the horses’ lines to Johnny 
and the Maori. 

But one of the horses carrying a side-saddle, which had just been 
lifted into the boat, took fright at the tide. He had broken away at 
the Whakatane ford, and now nothing would induce him to take to the 
water again. ‘The ferryman remained for a time an apparently unin- 
terested spectator, but the anxious alarm of one of the passengers 
roused him, and, handing his oar to Johnny, he stepped over the 
gunwale into the water, and waded across to the horse’s head, without 
once turning his face to the eyes which indeed did not see him, so 
intently were they watching the movements of the horse. 

The mailman in his cups had at times told stories, not always 
believed by Opotiki audiences, of the strange gift with horses that his 
friend possessed ; but nothing in his life on the Bay had called it into 
play, so Johnny may be pardoned for his whispered ejaculation—best 
not repeated—when he saw his patron in the new réle of horse-trainer. 

The irate gentleman, not by any means unused to horses, who had 
been struggling with the frightened beast, stood aside as Long Sam 
passed his hand caressingly over the sleek head and neck of the best- 
bred horse he had handled for years. As it stood quiet under his 
caresses, he loosened the rope that had been tied round its nose, 
and with a little persuasion led the snorting, trembling, but now tract- 
able beast down into the stream, wading in up to his middle himself 
as he encouraged it to follow, while he shouted to Johnny to push 
the boat out. Then, when the animal lost bottom, he climbed into 
the boat himself and took his oar. 

The fair woman in the bow, leaning against the side of the boat, 
with one hand dipping idly into the water, wondered suddenly with a 
start what there was in this typical New Zealand scene to recall so 
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strangely and so vividly the old English home, the irate father, and the 
soldier cousin to whose memory, scapegrace and worse as he un- 
doubtedly was, she had remained faithful for so many years, until indeed 
it was indisputably proved he had died in the Maori war. The re- 
membrance was so overwhelming, and it smote her heart with such a 
numbing pain, that she sate up with her hand pressed to her side, and 
it was with a feeling of intense relief that she found her husband’s 
hand outstretched to help her from the boat. 

She had absolutely no association with the gruff voice and great 
form and slouched hat of the man who, deftly enough, rubbed down 
and saddled the horse that had given so much trouble, while she stood 
at its head soothing it. But the sudden chill she had felt in the boat 
remained, so that she shivered slightly, and then, noticing the swishing 
sound made by his clothes as he walked, bethought her how cold he 
must be after his dip, and pitied him for it. In her pleasant high- 
bred way she told him so, but he made no reply; only, as he finished 
buckling the last strap, he moved round to the stirrup side of the 
horse, slipping the bridle into his left hand, and making a movement 
as if he would offer to mount her, but he drew back unseen as the 
Englishman came forward and lifted her to the saddle. 

From his post at the horse’s head he saw her hand, still holding the 
peach blossom, fall caressingly on that of her husband as it lightly 
touched her pommel in arranging her wraps; and from under the 
slouched hat came, all unnoticed, a sound like a dry sob as the hungry 
eyes fell on the clean-limbed, kindly gentleman with the honoured 
name, whose hair, in the evening light, did not show the tinge of grey 
it had taken in the long waiting for the wife whose heart was buried in 
New Zealand. As the rest of the party mounted, she turned again to 
thank the man who had tamed her horse and got wet in her service ; 
and then the whole party rode away. 

The Maoris had dragged up the boat and dispersed, but Long Sam 
still stood where she had left him, till the riders were far out of sight 
and sound. Then he looked down and started when he saw the coin 
left in his hand. “Damn him!” he muttered, while his face purpled 
with fury. ‘Damn them both!” and reaching forward to the water’s 
edge he flung the sovereign far into the sea. 

In doing so his eyes fell on a spray of the peach blossom she had 
held in her hand. Then this man, debased if you will, with his 
hereditary curse, with his broken heart, with his face branded with the 
sins of a lifetime, and his soul torn by the pains of hell, kneeled 
down in the soft sand in the moonlight, and with trembling fingers 
gathered up the pink petals she had held and pressed them to his 
drink-sodden lips. ‘No! God Almighty bless her!” he whispered. 
“‘T did well to leave her. I did well to die!” 


A. W. BriGHT. 














